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THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND 
GIRL. 


In the city of Hartford, Connecticut, 
among other interesting institutions, is an 
Asylum for the education of the deaf and 
dumb. The building is large and commodi- 
ous, and finely situated upon a commanding 
eminence. ‘The present number of pupils is 
120, who, in different classes, and under the 
superintendence of several teachers, are en- 
gaged in the pursuits of knowledge. They 
~ are cheerful and happy, and enjoy their inter- 
course with each other, which is carried on 
by the language of signs, and the aid of the 
manual alphabet. It is peculiarly affecting 
to see this silent assembly offering their morn- 
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ing and evening prayers. Many visiters 
have been moved to tears, by this voiceless 
communion of young hearts with their Maker. 

Among the inmates of this mansion is one who 
particularly excites the attention of strangers. 
She is entirely deaf, dumb, and blind. Her 
name is Julia Brace ; and she is a native of 
the immediate neighborhood of the Asylum. 
She is the only instance of so great a misfor- 
tune, of which any record is extant, except 
one European boy by the name of James 
Mitchell, concerning whom the celebrated 
philosopher, Dugald Stewart, published an in- 
teresting memoir, many years since in the 
Edinburgh Review. He was so irritable that 
few experiments could be tried for his benefit; 
but Julia Brace has been mild and docile, from 
her childhood. 

She was the daughter of exceedingly poor 
parents, who had several younger children, to 
whom she was in the habit of shewing such 
offices of kindness, as her own afflicted state 
admitted. Notwithstanding her blindness, she 
early evinced a close observation with regard 
to articles of dress, preferring among those 
which were presented her as gifts, such as 
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were of the finest texture. When the weather 
became cold, she would occasionally kneel on 
the floor of their humble dwelling, to feel 
whether the other children of the family were 
furnished with shoes or stockings, while she 
was without, and would express uneasiness at 
the contrast. 

Seated on her little block, weaving strips of 
thin bark, with pieces of leather, and thread, 
which her father in his processes of making 
shoes rejected, she amused herself by con- 
structing for her cat, bonnets and vandykes, 
not wholly discordant ‘with the principles of 
taste. Notwithstanding her peculiar helpless- 
ness, she was occasionally left with the care 
of the young children, while her mother went 
out to the occupation of washing. It was on 
such occasions that little Julia evinced not 
only a maternal solicitude, but a skill in do- 
mestic legislation, which could not have been 
rationally expected. On one occasion she 
discovered that her sisters had broken a piece 
of crockery, and imitating what she supposed 
would be the discipline of their mother, gave 
the offender a blow. But placing her hand 
upon the eyes of the little girl, and ascertain- 
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in her arms, and with the most persevering 
tenderness soothed her into good humour and 
confidence. Her parents were at length re- 
lieved from the burden of her maintenance, by 
some charitable individuals who paid the expen- 
ses of her board with an elderly matron, who 
kept a school for small children. Here her 
sagacity was continually on the stretch to com- 
prehend the nature of their employments, and, 
as far as possible, to imitate them. Observing 
that a great part of their time was occupied 
with books, she often held one before her 
sightless eyes with long patience. She would 
also spread a newspaper for her favourite 
kitten, and putting her finger on its mouth, 
and perceiving that it did not move like those of 
the scholars when reading, would shake the little 
animal, to express displeasure at its indolence 
and obstinacy. These circumstances, though 
trifling in themselves, reveal a mind active 
amid all the obstacles which nature had inter- 
posed. But her principal solace was in the 
employments of needle-work and knitting, 
which she had learned at an early age to prac- 
tise. She would thus sit absorbed for hours, 
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untill it became necessary to urge her to that 
exercise which is requisite to health. Coun- 
terpanes beautifully mage by her, of small 
pieces of calico, were r@peatedly disposed of, 
to aid in the purchase of her wardrobe. And 
small portions of her work were sent by her 
benefactors as presents into various parts of 
the union, to shew of what neatness of execu- 
tion a blind girl was capable. 

It was occasionally the practice of gentle- 
men, who from pity or curiosity visited her, to 
make trial cf her sagacity by giving her their 
watches, and employing her to restore them to 
the right owner. 

They would change their position with re- 
gard to her, and each strive to take the watch 
which did not belong to him,—but though she 
might at the same time hold two or three, 
neither stratagem or persuasion would induce 
her to yield either of them, except to the per- 
son from whom she had received it. There 
seemed to be a principle in the tenacity to 
which she adhered to this system of giving 
every one his own, which may probably be 
resolved into that moral honesty, which has 
ever formed a conspicuous part of her charac- 
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ter. Though nurtured in extreme poverty, 
and after her removal from the parental roof, 
_ in the constant habityof being in contact with 

articles of dress or fogd, which strongly tempt- 
ed her desires, she has never been known to 
appropriate to herself, without permission, the 
most trifling object. In awell educated child 
this would be no remarkable virtue ; but in one 
who has had the benefit of no moral training 
to teach her to respect the rights of property, 
and whose perfect blindness must often render 
it difficult even to define them, the incorrupti- 
ble firmness of this innate principle is truly 
laudable. There is also, connected with it, a 
delicacy of feeling, or scrupulousness of con- 
science, which renders it necessary in present- 
ing her any gift, to assure her repeatedly by a 
sign which she understands, that it is for her, 
’ere she will consent to accept it. 

Continuing to become an object of increas- 
ed attention, and her remote situation not be- 
ing convenient for the access of strangers, ap- 
plication was made for admission into the Asy- 
lum, and permission accorded by the Direc- 
tors in the summer of 1825. After her recep- 
tion into that peaceful refuge, some attempts 
were made by a benevolent instructer to teach 
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her the alphabet, by means of letters both 
raised above, and indented beneath a smooth ' 
surface. But it was in vain that she punctu- 
ally repaired to the school-room, and daily de- 
voted hour after hour to copying their forms 
with pins upon a cushion. However accurate 
her delineations sometimes were, they con- 
veyed no idea to the mind sitting in darkness. 
It was therefore deemed wiser to confine her 


attentgon to those few attainments, which were 


within #er sphere, than to open a warfare with 
Nature in those avenues which she had so de- 
cidedly sealed. 

It has been observed of persons, who are 
deprived of a particular sense, that additional 
quickness, or vigour, seem bestowed on those 
which remain. Thus blind persons are often 
distinguished by peculiar exquisiteness of touch, 
and the deaf and dumb who gain all their 
knowledge through the eye, concentrate, as it 
were, their whole souls in that chanrel of ob- 
servation. With her, whose eye, ear, and 
tongue, are alike dead, the capabilities sboth of 
touch and sinell are exceedingly heightened. 
Especially the latter seems almost to have ac- 
quired the properties of anew sense, and to 
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transcend even the sagacity of a_ spaniel. 
Yet keeping in view all the aid which these 
limited faculties have the power of imparting, 
some of the discoveries and exercises of her 
intellect are still, in a measure, unaccountable. 

As the abodes which from her earliest recol- 
lection she had inhabited were circumscribed 
-and humble, it was supposed that at her first 
reception into the Asylum she would testify 
surprize at the comparative spaciousnesgof the 
mansion. But she immediately busie@ herself 
in quietly exploring the size of the apartments, 
and the height of the staircases; she even knelt, 
and smelled to the thresholds ; and now, as if 
by the union of a mysterious geometry with a 
powerful memory, never makes a false step 
upon a flight of stairs, or enters a wrong door, 
or mistakes her seat at the table. 

Among her various excellencies, neatness, 
and love of order are conspicuous. Her sim- 
ple wardrobe is systematically arranged, and 
it is impossible to displace a single article in 
her drawers, without her perceiving and re- 
storing it. When the large baskets of clean 
linen are weekly, brought from the laundress, 
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she selects her own garments without hesita- 
tion, however widely they may be dispersed 
among the mass. If any part of her dress 
requires mending, she is prompt and skilful in 
repairing it and her perseverance in this 
branch of economy greatly diminishes the ex- 
pense of her clothing. 

Since her residence at the Asylum, the do- 
nations of charitable visitants have been con- 
siderable in their amount. These are depos- 
ited in a box with an inscription, and she has 
been made to understand that the contents 
are devoted to her benefit. This box she fre- 
quently poises in her hand, and expresses 
pleasure when it testifies an increase of weight; 
for she has long since ascertained that money 
was the medium for the supply of her wants, 
and attaches to it a proportionable value. 

Though her habits are peculiarly regular 
and consistent, yet occasionally some action 
occurs which it is difficult to explain. One 
morning, during the past summer, while em- 
ployed with her needle, she found herself in- 
commoded by the warmth of the sun. She 
arose, opened the window, closed the blind, 
and again resumed her work, This move- 
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ment, though perfectly simple in a young 
child, who had seen it performed by others, 
must in her case have required a more 
complex train of reasoning. How did she 
know that the heat which she felt was caused 
by the sun, or that by interposing an opaque 
body she might exclude his rays ? 

At the tea-table with the whole family, on 
sending her cup to be replenished, one was 
accidentally returned to her, which had been 
used by another person. This she perceived 
at the moment of taking it into her hand, and 
pushed it from her with some slight appear- 
ance of disgust, as if her sense of propriety 
had not been regarded. There was not the 
slightest difference in the cups, and in this in- 
stance she seems endgwed with a degree of 
penetration not possessed by those in the full 
enjoyment of sight. 

Persons most intimately acquainted with 
her habits, assert that she constantly regards 
the recurrence of the Sabbath, and composes 
herself to unusual quietness, as if of meditation. 
Her needlework, from which she will not con- 
sent to be debarred on other days, she never 

attempts to resort to ; and this wholly without 
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influence from those around her. Who can 
have impressed upon her benighted mind, the 
sacredness of that day ? and by what art does 
she, who is ignorant of all numerical calcula- 
tion, compute without error the period of its 
rotation ? A philosopher who should make 
this mysterious being his study, might find 
much to astonish him, and perhaps somthing to 
throw light upon the structure of the human 
mind. 

Before her entrance at the Asylum it was 
one of her sources of satisfaction to be per- 
mitted to lay her hand upon the persons who 
visited her, and scrutinize with some minute- 
ness their features, or the nature of their ap- 

parel. It seemed to constitute one mode of 
~ intercourse with her fellow beings, which was 
Soothing to her lonely heart, and sometimes 
gave rise to degrees of admiration or dislike, 
not always to be accounted for by tliose whose 
judgment rested on the combined evidence of 
all their senses. But since her removal to 
this noble Institution, where the visits of 
strangers are so numerous as to cease to be a 
novelty, she has discontinued this species of 
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attention, and is not pleased with any long in- 
terruption to her established system of indus- 
try. 

Julia Brace Jeads a life of perfect content- 
ment,—and is, in this respect, both an example 
and reproof to those who for trifling inconven- 
iences indulge in repining, though surrounded 
by all the gifts of nature and of fortune. The 
genial influences of spring wake her lone heart 
to gladness,—and she gathers the first flowers, 
and even the young blades of grass, and in- 
hales their freshness with a delight bordering 
on transport. Sometimes, when apparently in 
deep thought, she is observed to burst into 
laughter, as if her associations of ideas were 
favorable not only to cheerfulness but to 
mirth. Thesociety of her female companions 
at the Asylum is soothing to her feelings ; and 
their habitual kind offices, the guiding of their 
arm in her walks, or the affectionate pressure 
of their hand, awaken in her demonstrations of 
gratitude and friendship. Not long since, one 
of the pupils was sick,—but it was not supposed 
that, amid the multitude who surrounded her, 
the blind girl was conscious of the absence of 
a single individual. A physician was called, 
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and the Superintendent of the female depart- 
ment, who has acquired great penetration into 
the idioms of Julia’s character, and her modes 
of communication, made him understand his 
profession by pressing a finger upon her pulse. 
She immediately arose, and taking his hand, 
led him with the urgent solicitude of friendship 
to the bedside of the invalid, and placing his 
hand upon her pulse, displayed an affecting 
confidence in his powers of healing. As she 
has herself never been sick, since early child- 
hood, it is the more surprising that she should 
so readily comprehend the efficacy and benevo- 
lence of the medical profession. It would be 
easy to relate other remarkable circumstances 
respecting her, but it is not desirable that this 
article should be so far extended as to fatigue 
the reader. 

Should any of you, my young friends, for 
whose sake this memoir has been written, visit 
at any future time the Asylum in Hartford, and 
be induced to inquire for the deaf, dumb, and 
blind girl, you would probably find her seated 
with her knitting, or needlework, in a dress, 
neat, and in its plainness conformable to the 
humility of her circurstances. There is no- 
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thing disagreeable in her countenance, but her 
eyes forever closed, create a deficiency of ex- 
pression. Her complexion is fair ; her smile 
gentle and sweet, though of rare occurrence ; 
and her person somewhat bent, when sitting, 
from her habits of fixed attention to her work. 
Many strangers have waited for a long time to 
see her thread her needle, which is quite a 
mysterious process, and never accomplished 
without the aid of the tongue. You will per- 
ceive nothing striking or attractive in her ex- 
terior, though her life of patience, industry, 
and contentment, has traced correspondent 
lines upon her features and deportment. 

My dear children, it will be difficult for you 
to gain a correct idea of a person perfectly 
blind, deaf; and dumb, even after repeatedly 
beholding her. Cover your eyes for a short 
time, and you shut out this world of beauty. 


Close your ears, and you exclude this world of 


sound. Refrain from speaking, and you cease 
to hold communion with the world of intelli- 
gence. Yet were it in your power to continue 
thus for hours, even for days, you still have 
within your minds a treasury of knowledge to 
which she can never resort. You cannot pic- 
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ture to yourself, the utter desolation of one, 
whose limited acquirements are made at the 
expense of such toil, and with the hazard of 
such continual error. Never, therefore, for- 
get to be grateful for the talents with which 
you are endowed. For every new idea which 
you add to the mental storehouse, praise Him 
who gives you with unveiled senses to taste 
the luxury of knowledge. 

When the smile of your parents and com- 
panions makes your heart glad, or when you 
look at the bright flowers and fair skies of 
summer, think with compassion of her, who 
must never see the face of her fellow creatures, 
or the beauty of earth and sky. When you hear 
the melody of music, or the kind voice of your 
teachers, Oh! strive to value and improve 
your privileges ; and while you pour forth all 
the emotions of your souls in the varieties of 
language, forget not a prayer of pity for her, 
who dwells in perpetual silence,—a prayer of 
gratitude to Him, who hath caused you to 
differ from her. L. H. 8, 


Hartford, January 1228, 
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KOSCIUSKO. 


Thaddeus Kosciusko, was a native of Po- 
land. He was very young, when first inform- 
ed the Americans were preparing to shake off 
the yoke of Britain. His ardent and gener- 
ous mind eagerly caught at the opportunity 
thus offered to aspiring genius ; and from that 
moment, he became the devoted soldier of lib- 
erty. His rank in the American army gave 
him no great opportunity to distinguish himself ; 
but throughout his service he was remarkable 
for all the virtues, which adorn humanity. His 
heroism in the field could only be equalled by 
his moderation and affability in private life. 
The soldiers idolized him for his bravery, and 
the officers respected him for the goodness of 
his heart, and the greatness of his mind. He 
might have remained under the protection of 
Washington, who loved and honored him,— 
and in the bosom of a nation, for whose inde- 
pendence he had so bravely fought ; but he 
had drank deeply at the fountain of freedom— 
and Poland had a sacred claim to all his efforts, 
and all his services. 

How bravely, and how unsuccessfully he de- 
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fended that unhappy country against Russia, 
is too well known. ‘To the eternal disgrace of 
the Empress Katherine, she kept him comfined 
in the dungeons of St. Petersburg, when she 
no longer had any thing to fear’ from him. 
Her successor, the Emperor Paul, -him 
his liberty, and offered him a present @F fifty 
thousand ducats ; but General Kosciusko re- 
fused it, preferring to depend for subsistence 
upon the pay to which his services in America 
entitled him. 

Upon this seanty pittance, he lived awhile in 
the United States ; then in France, and lastly 
in Switzerland. 

In the invasion of France, 1814, some Polish 
troops passed though the village where the ex- 
iled patriot then lived. Their pillaging brought 
Kosciusko from his cottage: ‘‘ When I was a 
Polish soldier,” said he,” the property of the 
peaceful citizen was respected. And who art 
thou, to speak in such a tone of authority ?” 
demanded one of the officers. ‘I am Kosci- 
usko !” 

There was magic in the word—the march 
was suspended—the soldiers gathered round 
him, and as they gazed with astonishment and 
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awe upon the mighty ruin he presented ; their 
iron hearts were softened ; and the tears trick- 
led down their weather-beaten faces. 
Kosciusko died at Soleure, on the 15th of 
October, 1817. A magnificent funeral service 
was @@rformed in honour of the hero, at the 
chureh of St. Roche, in Paris. Poland la- 
ments her patriot ; America her illustrious de- 
fender. France and Switzerland, the man of 
beneficence and virtue ; and Russia admires 
an enemy unshaken in his principles, and un- 
daunted in adversity.*—Percy Anecdotes. 


* The Editor of the Miscellany wishes to take no credit, 
which belongs to others. If reference has seldom been 
made to the sources from which the Biographical sketches 
have been obtained, it is because numerous books have usu- 
. @lly been consulted,—and a list of them was deemed at once 
tiresome and useless to children. 
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HAL: MEHI CANTIMERE. 


THE PERSIAN DAUGHTER. 
Translated from the French. 


Hal-Mehi Cantimere, a native of Curdis- 
tan, deserves to be long remembered for her 
filial piety. Her father, Meliabeth, was a 
Persian General, who had served Mirza Ab- 
bas, the Persian Monarch with uncommon 
fidelity and bravery. This officer was as re- 
markable for his private virtues, as for his mil- 
itary talents ; yet he met the fate, which often 
attends the successful and celebrated. Envy 
pursued him, and invented a thousand false- 
hoods concerning him ; and the prince, who 
had loaded him with favors, while he was 
necessary to him, repaid him with the basest 
ingratitude, when he no longer had need of 
his services. Just as Meliabeth was about to 
retire from public life, to enjoy the fruit of his 
labors, and repose under the shadow of his 
laurels, his enemies accused him of stealing 
from the national treasury. Without examin- 
ing into the truth of the charge, and without 
granting him audience, the emperor ordered © 
him to be put in irons, and shut up in a tower, 
‘ which steod on the banks of the Tigris. 
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There the miserable officer was doomed to 
live in utter ignorance of the fate, which 
awaited him,—half clothed,—with only a 
pitcher of water and a loaf of black bread for 
nourishment,—and sleeping on dirty matted 
hair, covered with rags. But, amid all 
these privations, nothing troubled him so much 
as being forbidden the sight of his only 
daughter. He had been a widower thirteen 
years, at the time he was cast into prison ; 
and during that period, he had found his chief 
happiness and consolation in the affectionate 
attentions of Hal-Mehi Cantimere. For five 
years, this beloved child,'whose distinguished 
beauty was her'smallest gift, inquired in every 
direction for her father,—and, at last, almost 
despaired of ever finding him; but energy 
and perseverence, guided by affection, can ac- 
complish all things. A courtier, who had been 
the intimate friend of Meliabeth, in his days of 
prosperity, discovered the secret, at the peril 
of his head, and told the anxious daughter that 
her father was shut up in a very old prison, 
standing on a rocky point, near Bassora, and 
washed by the waters of Tigris. Never was 
a poor girl so delighted as Hal-Mehi, when 
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she heard certain tidings of him she loved 
best in the world: she laughed and wept by 
turns,—again and again thanked her generous 
informer, in the most touching manner,—and 
promised to suffer death, rather than betray 
the information he had given. Anxiety and 
distress were, however, mixed with her joy ; for 
now she had ascertained where her dear father 
was, how was she to see him? From the be- 
ginning of Meliabeth’s misfortunes, she had 
lived with an old aunt, who had treated her 
with all possible kindness. She was very un- 
willing to go away secretly, yet she knew the 
old lady would never give her permission to 
undertake so perilous an enterprise, as seek- 
ing an interview with her parent. She knew 
not what to do—long and painful was the 
struggle she had with herself—and many and 
bitter were the tears she shed; but, at last, fil- 
ial affection overcame,all her fears, and she 
wrote the following letter: 

‘My Dear Aunt, 

Perhaps you will think I repay all your 
kind care with the basest ingratitude ; but I as- 
sure you that vile feeling was never in my heart. 
J love and respect you ; and my soul is full of 
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gratitude to you. If I leave you for a little 
while, it is to seek my father. [I think and 
dream of nothing but him ; and it seems to me 
impossible to live without him. Farewell dear 
aunt—lI shall never forget your goodness.” 

After having written this letter, Hal-Mehi 
placed it where her aunt would see it, and dry- 
ing her tears, she set out early inthe morning, 
with no other provision than a loaf of bread, 
and a little money. 

There were ninety six miles between her 
aunt’s house and the city of Bassora ; and the 
route was difficult and dangerous; but Hal-Me- 
hi persevered,—and, after many days, finished 
her wearisome journey. When she first entered 
Bassora, sheo ffered her services to a manufac- 
turer of painted cloth, who found her activity 
and intelligence a great benefit to him. Full 
of the bold project she had undertaken, she 
soon made it known.to her master ; and he 
was so much pleased with her filial piety, that 
he readily entered into her plans, and promis- 
ed all the assistance in his power. 

In order to get at the foot of the rock, on 
which the prison stood, there were obstacles 
and dangers to overcome, which might well 
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have made even a brave mantremble. It was 
necessary to cross a very rapid river, and to 
elude the vigilance of armed sentinels, ready 
to let fly their arrows at whoever dared to 
come within three hundred feet of the tower. 
However, nothing could terrify this young girl 
from attempting her father’s deliverance. She 
spent four months in learning to swim,—and 
frequently took time from her necessary sleep 
to practise the dangerous exercise by degrees# 
After frequent attempts, she became accus- 
tomed to the impetuosity of the water—she 
penetrated farther and farther, till she came 
within a stone’s throw of the place she so 
much desired to re 
Hal-Mehi could hardlyijbelieve her own 

senses, when she saw herself so near the tow- 
er, where the being she loved best on earth 
was said to be imprisoned ; but she did not 
long remain in doubt ; for she distinctly saw 
Meliabeth himself, leaning against a small 
grated window, gazing mournfully on the rising 
sun, which just began to shed its broad light 
on the fields and forests. 

Yielding without thought to the impulse of 
nature, Hal-Mehi uttered a joyful cry. She 
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repeated the sound several times, in hopes her 
father would look at her ; but the venerable 
old man, occupied by his own thoughts, heaid 
her not, and continued standing in the same 
attitude. The morning was far advanced, and 
the fishermen being already out with their 
boats, Hal- Mehi thought it prudent to return; 
and she did so with the firm resolution of go- 
ing back next day. Again and again she re- 
peated the experiment,—and always with the 
same success ; for she looked in the distance, 
like a little point amid the immensity of the 
water, and her feeble voice could not be heard 
above the tumult of the waves, breaking vio- 


lently against the rock which the prison 
was built. a” 


Many weeks passed in this manner. The 
affectiouate young Persian saw her father 
every day,—but he knew it not—she spoke to 
him,—but her voice could not reach his ear. 
She became very wretched, and almost des- 
paired of ever affecting her kind purpose. 
The ingenuity of love finally suggested an ex- 
pedient simpler, and less dangerous, than the 
first. This was to mark the name of Hal- 
Mehi, in large letters wpon a white cloth, and 
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place it on an angle of the rock, which front- 
ed the tower-window. This new method suc- 
ceeded according to her wishes. When she 
returned the next day, she saw her father 
standing at the grated window, with his eyes 
fixed on the beloved name of Hal-Mehi. 
When Meliabeth saw his daughter. herself 
swimming with all her strength, and ascend- 
ing the rock so near him, he was filled with 
surprise and joy. He raised his arms i 
thankfulness to Heaven, and then crossed them 
fervently, on his breast, as if he would have 
folded his darling child to his aching heart ; 
but fearing to arouse the suspicion of his 
watchful guards, talked only by signs. 
Hal-Mehi owe i and made him un- 
derstand that she wished him to throw a string 
from the window. Meliabeth tore his hand- 
kerchief in pieces,and fastening them together, 
let it down as she desired. The enter-. 
prising girl, by leaning forward a little, was 
able to reach the string, and forming a slip- 
noose at the bottom, she placed within it a let- 
ter full of her affectionate and anxious 
thoughts. 

For some time the unfortunate Meliabeth 
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corresponded in this way with his dear child, 
without being perceived by the sentinels. 

Good files were secretly conveyed to him, 
by which he sawed away the bars of the win- 
dow, and ingeniously replaced them, so as to 
avoid detection ; and cords were furnished, 
out of which he made a strong ladder, to serve 
him in time of need. When every thing was 
‘carefully prepared, and the day of escape had 

ived, Hal-Mehi went, at midnight, to res- 
cue her father. At an appointed signal, the 
poor old man descended to the foot of the 
tower. No one can describe the trembling 
joy, which siezed him, when he pressed to his 
bosom the beloved daughte#}from whom he had 
been separated for atone years. Frighten- 
ed at the peril, in which her fortitude and ten- 
derness had placed her, he earnestly conjur- 
ed her to Jet him return to prison. ‘‘ Oh no 
my father, ” said she, “‘ you shall no longer 
languish in irons. The worst dangers are 
passed, the night is clear, and I am sure in 
one quarter of an hour, we shall be safely 
beyond the reach of the sentinels.” 

* At least, before we go, embrace me once 
more, my daughter. Oh, my dear daughter !’ 
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said Meliabeth. She leaped upon his neck, 
and he pressed her to his heart, as if death had 
come to separate them. 

No time was to be lost, and they both jump- 
ed into the river, and swam with all] their 
strength. The poor old man _ had long been 
unused to the coldness of the water, and he 
had not gone far, before he sank. ‘* My fath- 
er! Oh, my father is lost!’ screamed Hal- 
Mehi. Echo, too faithful to her office, re- 
peated the fearful sounds, till they reached the 
ears of the sentinels ; and in an instant a light 
boat was afloat in pursuit of the fugitives. 

Meanwhile, Meliabeth had recovered a lit- 
tle, and returned to the surface of the water, 
which happened at that time to be very tran- 
quil. He exerted himself as much as he 
could, and his heroic daughter, swimming 
with one hand, with the other held him up by 
his grey hairs. They gained the opposite 
shore, and began to have hopes of concealing 
themselves in the woods, when an arrow en- 
tered Hal-Mehi’s left arm, and wounded her 
dreadfully. Weakened by exertion and loss 
of blood, she fell into a swoon, and was car- 


ried back to prison with her unfortunate pa- 
rent, 
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Early the next morning, the wretched pris- 
oners were put into a covered boat, and car- 
ried before the Governor of Bassora. 

He was a hard-hearted old officer, incapa- 
ble of pitying misfortune, or estimating virtue ; 
and the despotic governments of Asia never 
allow a long delay for examining into offences, 
whatever they happen to be. Meliabeth and 
his daughter were interogated at ten o’clock, 
and judged, condemned, and strangled, at 
twelve. 

When this interesting story was told at Is- 
pahan, nothing could hinder the people from 
expressing their admiration of the courage, 
industry, and ingenious tenderness of Hal- 
Mehi. The Persian ladies wept for her, as 
they would for a daughter, or a sister; even 
the emperor was troubled at her fate, and 
mourned over the rash decree of his govern- 
or. By his order, a white marble statue was 
erected, representing the young heroine re- 
ceiving her father in her arms, at the foot of 
the tower. A magnificent festival was kept 
in honor of her death ; and every year the 
young Persian girls visited the monument, 
which they kissed respectfully, and adorned 
with the fairest flowers. 
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‘Come, my daughter, it is time for our eve- 
ning walk.” ‘ Qh, mother pray don’t let us 
go to night, it is late, cloudy and cold; and 
besides, I want to finish the story, which I be- 
gan before school this morning.” ‘“ Recollect 
my dear, how often I have told you that you 
must never suffer any accidental occupation to 
interfere with your stated employments. Now 
you know [ make it as much a part of your re- 
gular exercises to take a walk at night, as to 
apply yourself to your lessons during the day ; 
and I consider it a very important part, too, be- 
cause it is necessary to your health.” “O 
dear,” said Mary, as she reluctantly put her 
book on the shelf, “I am well enough, I am 
sure ; and I should think you would excuse me 
such a horrible night as this.’ It was, indeed, 
a disagreeable evening in December, just after 
sun-set. It so happened that Mary and her 
mother walked on this occasion, in a direction 
opposite to that point in the heavens where the 
glorious luminary has for ages known his “ go- 
ing down,”—so that they had not to cheer 
them, even those bright traces of his departure, 
7" 
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which he often leaves among the western 
clouds,—and which prolong the splendour softly 

and sweetly, as echo prolongs a note of music, 

or the voice of a friend. Mary used to say 

these were curtain clouds, fringed with gold, 

for the sun’sbed, AsI said before, Mary and 

her mother were going in an opposite direction. 

They saw nothing but clouds and darkness; and 
a sharp wind blew directly in their faces. ‘“Now, 
won’t you confess, mother,”’ said Mary, “ that 
this is very disagreeable ?” “ It certainly is not 
pleasant my dear; but we shall feel better for the 
walk, nevertheless. ‘The exercise will do us as 
much good asif it were taken under more agree- 
able circumstances. Then there is also a posi- 
tive pleasure to be derived from taking this 
walk, which we should not experience if it 
were altogether easy and delightful.” ‘ What 
can you mean mother?” ‘ Try if you can 
guess, my daughter,”—‘“I am sure,” said 
Mary, “ It isa harder riddle than I have ever 
guessed yet.”” ‘‘ Cannot you recollect many in- 
stances of your enjoying those things most, the 
doing of which is attended with some difficul- 
ty.” “‘Oyes, mother ; I never enjoy my les- 
sons more than when I first begin a newstudy, 
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and feel compelled to make a great effort, for 
fear I shall not succeed in it.” ‘* And is not 
the pleasure you feelin conquering all difficul- 
ties, more than a recompense for the trouble 
these same difficulties have given you?” | 
“Yes ; and, generally, I think I take more 
pleasure in hard lessons, than in easy ones,— 
that is, if I learn them well. You always 
praise me more, and I feel better satisfied with 
myself—more conscious of having a good ca- 
pacity to learn, which is a very pleasant idea 
tome.” ‘ Well, my dear, just remember this, 
and believe that you will experience the same 
sort of pleasure whenever you do, from a sense 
of duty, or from any good motive, what it costs 
you an effort to do ; it is that, to which I refer- 
red, in speaking of our walk. This is a very 
kind and benevolent provision of our Heavenly 
Father, which enables us to derive a good por- 
tion of enjoyment from things which are in 
themselves difficult, or disagreeable. Those 
who are most conscious of this pleasure, have 
most energy in overcoming difficulties and dis- 
couragements ; and energy, my dear Mary, 
energy—is, in the common walks of life, what 
music is in the dance—it prevents the feeling, 
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or apprehension of fatigue—it is so inspiring, 
that weariness is not thought of.” ‘I don’t 
know whether I understand exactly what you 
mean by energy, mother.” “It is that reso- 
lute feeling, my dear, which produces great 
activity in all our habits. It is the same feel- 
ing, which you sometimes have in getting a 
long, or a difficult lesson ; when you give your 
whole mind to it, determining that no discour- 
agement shail prevent your learning it in the 
best manner possible,—it is that same feeling 
applied to every thing, we have todo. Now 
you can easily perceive that when there is this 
habitual resolution, nothing seems irksome, or 
formidable.” ‘‘ I have often admired,” said 
Mary, “little Roberts resolution, when father 
sends him on an errand in a dark, cold, and 
perhaps a stormy night ; and I leve to look at 
the bright glow in his face—when he comes in 
and says “ Father I have done what you wish- 
ed me to do.”—“ And that is, my daughter, 
because his desire to please his father is greater 
than the love of his own ease. Love of one’s 
ease has atendency’to prevent activity ; and 
if very much indulged, destroys it entirely. I 
know a little boy of Robert’s age, who would 
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cry at being obliged to walk half a mile.” “O 
what a foolish little fellow, he must be,” said 
Mary, “I pity him I am sure.” ‘“ Children 
are not always as much to blame for their in- 
doleuce as we suppose—it is in some degree 
natural to all; and if favored by indulgence 
from parents, it soon becomes fixed, and habit- 
ual. All that we ever learn, is from an effort 
of resolution. You could see this to be true 
in little Grace, when she was first trying to 
walk. How much persuasion and encourage- 
ment she needed to induce her to put one lit- 
tle foot before the other, and step off alone ; 
and the pleasure which she so evidently mani- 
fested, afterwards, in trotting about the room, 
affords a very good example of the pleasure of 
successful exertion. So it was in learning to 
talk, when, after working her little mouth all 
manner of ways, she succeeded in making 
something like the sound you were trying to 
teach her, you recollect how she would screw 
up her nose and look in your face and smile, 
as much as to say, “ An’t I very smart ?” 
“ The next trial of her resolution I suppose,” 
said Mary, “will be in learning to read.” 
“You are right, my dear,—that is usually 
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quite a serious trial to allchildren. You learn- 
ed very easily, in comparison with many others, 
but still you were sometimes quite impatient, 
when you found your lesson difficult ; and if I 
had yielded to your discouragement, or to the 
unwillingness you often manifested to leave 
your play for your lessons, you would never 
have formed, perhaps, even to this time, that 
habit of diligent and resolute application to 
your books, which has ever since, been a source 
of so much enjoyment and improvement to 
you.” ‘] cannot conceive,” said Mary, ‘that 
there should ever have been a time when I did 
not love my book better than almost any thing 
else, and I am sure, my dear mother, I am very 
much obliged to you for teaching me to read.”’ 
‘“Tt would, indeed, have been a great loss of 
happiness to you not to have known how to 
read easily and fluently—for in consequence of 
your love of books, you are never one moment 
in doubt how to amuse yourself—while at the 
same time you may be gaining useful informa- 
ion. Think of the difference between what 
you thought you lost, every time I wanted you 
to come and read, and what you have gained. 
You lost the pleasure of playing with your doll, 
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perhaps, during the time that your lesson oc- 
cupied—or of running in the garden, or rolling 
your marbies ; but in consequence of the time, 
which you thought so disagreeably spent, you 
have since been able to acquire all that curi- 
ous knowledge, which is such a source of pleas- 
ure to you; to find out something about the 
people who live all over the world ; the won- 
derful plants and animals that are found in it ; 
and the great and glorious objects, both of na- 
ture and art, which adorn it. You have made 
a very extensive acquaintance among good and 
agreeable children, such as Miss Edgworth’s 
Frank and Rosamond, and many others, I might 
mention. .You have your mind filled with a 
great many ideas, derived from the heavens, 
the earth, and the sea,—every thing looks 
more interesting to you, because you know 
something about it ; and when you cannot ac- 
tually see any thing that is particularly inter- 
esting, your imagination often supplies some 
agreeable object, or idea, because you have 
learned to exercise it by reading fairy tales 
and poetry. And you may go on, constantly 
increasing your store of knowledge,—for the 
whole of a long life, busily employed, is merely , 
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enough to learn a very small part of what is to 
be known.” ‘I wonder, mother,’’ said Mary, 
that any little children should love play better 
than books—yet most all whom I know do 
prefer play very much.” ‘ One reason is, my 
dear, because play is easier than lessons ; and 
that was one reason also why you preferred 
staying at home and reading your book,—it 
was easier to read, than to take a walk. Some 
people carry their love of ease so far, as to pre- 
fer total idleness to any thisg else. This is a 
greater misfortune than the loss of houses and 
lands, and, all that money can procure. There 
is no telling how much pleasure such people 
lose, which they might have, just as well as 
not. There is no greater mistake than that o 
supposing that we promote our happiness most, 
by preferring our ease to every thing else. 
Ease is mere animal indulgence, and in pro- 
portion to this indulgence, do we lose the dis- 
tinction and the benefit of having more under- 
standing than the brutes—of having minds, as 
well as ladies. We may learn a lesson of the 
comparative happiness of activity and inactivi- 
ty, even from animals themselves. Look at 
the bee,—the emblem of industry in all coun- 
tries—buzzing about on rapid wing, and living 
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in the midst of sweets which he would never 
taste, but for his activity,—and compare him 
to the sloth who never moves, ’tis said, in the 
slightest degree, without uttering a piercing 
cry,as if motion were extremely painful to him.” 
“T think, mother, he must be something like 
the little boy you were speaking of, just now.” 
“Yes, and I have seen other and older people, 
in my life, who I believe would have uttered 
a cry, ifthey hadn’t been ashamed to do it, 
every time they were obliged to exert them- 
selves.” “You have told me, mother, about 
a law of nature, that keeps the heavenly bodies 
in motion—i should think it would be well if 
some such law could set these people a going, 
and keep them, too, in motion.” ‘J think so, 
too, Mary,’ said her mother, smiling’ —“ since 
they show themselves not worthy to be left to 
the freedom of their own wilis—a distinction, 
and a privilege granted to us, as rational crea- 
tures; and which, therefore, we ought not to 
abuse. The sloth, however, is not to blame— 
tis said he is so formed that he is compelied 
to be inactive, and really cannot move without 
suffering,—so that we ought to pity, rather 
than condemn him; but still he furnishes a good 
18 
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example of the effects of indolence. He is 
altogether miserable in his appearance, and his 
looks are dull, stupid, and scraggy (as you said 
of the poor starved cat, we saw the other day.) 
But there is no greater difference between the 
condition of the sloth and the bee, than between 
that of an idle and industrious person. The 
little bee revels in fresh air, sunshine, and 
sweets, while the sloth is confined prmcipally 
to one tree, where, even if his hunger could 
always be appeased, we should think his con- 
dition a pitiable one; but after he has stripped 
off all the bark, and eaten all the leaves with- 
in his reach,—a famine ensues—he must then 
ascend, or descend, either of which is attended 
with great difliculty—and sometimes, to avoid 
doing either, in the natural way, he has no al- 
ternative but to drop himself down, at the im- 
minent risk of being bruised in a horrible man- 
ner.” ‘Oh mother, that does seem too ridi- 
culous.”’ ‘Well, my dear, this is not half as 


contemptible in him, as it is in rational beings 
not to make a full use of all their powers and 
faculties. Many persons may be termed in- 
dustrious, because they like to have some cc- 
cupation, if they can sit at their ease all the 
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while, and choose their employment; but at 
the same time, they may be very much averse 
to doing any thing which is not agreeable to 
them, or that requires an effort of activity. 
Now what I desire for you, my darling, is, that 
you should have as much energy for one thing 
as another—and that while you have your 
health, and the full use of all your faculties, 
you should enter with as much spirit and as 
little dread of labor, into every thing, which 
it is ever proper for you to do, as you exhibit 
every day in getting your lessons. You love 
study, and therefore it is easy for you to de- 
vote yourself to books,—but you do not like 
to get up in the morning, or to do your own 
waiting—or to take a long walk, unless there 
is some particular attraction, hike sliding in 
winter—or flowers and berries in summer— 
you do not like, either, to sew, or to spend 
any time in keeping your drawers and book- 
shelves in order. 

Bye and bye your employments will be 
more and more multiplied; and some of them 
perhaps, will be much less agreeable than 
others, though quite as important; and I wish 
you to have that energy, which will prevent any 
one of them from seeming a burden to you. 
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This will be essential to your future useful- 
ness, as well as happiness. I neither expect, 
or wish, you to perform wonderful things ; but 
I hope your life may be aseries of useful ser- 
vices to those who have a claim upon you, in 
whatever sphere you may be placed.” “I 
suppose,”’ said Mary, who had that very day 
been reading an account of the discovery of 
America, “it does not often fall to the lot of 
one man to confer such a benefit upon the 
world by a single enterprise, as Christopher 
Columbus did ?” “Very rarely, indeed,” said 
her mother ; “‘ but I am very glad you have 
mentioned him, as he furnishes a fine illustra- 
tion of the value of this energy, which I have 
been so earnestly recommending to you. Had 
he preferred his own ease, as many do, to ev- 
ery thing else, this beautiful western world 
would probably not have been discovered, un- 
til a much later period—as persons of such 
an enterprising spirit are found only now and 
then, and at long intervals, among mankind,— 
and perhaps, my dear Mary, instead of this 
quiet, peaceful, pleasant home of ours, we 
should have been living in some rude hut, 
with but few comforts, and in constant terror 
of the Indians ; and where are now our fine 
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cities and beautiful villages, would have been 
thick forests, inhabited by savages and fearful 
wild beasts.”” “OQ mother, ‘tis as impossible 
for me to conceive of that, as ’tis to conceive 
of the genii changing every thing about them 
in aminute, by means of a wand.” “ Enter- 
terprising spirits are the genii of the present 
day, my daughter ; and their power is more 
certain, as well as far more useful : you chil- 
dren, we may call our fairies, since by being 
good, you can give us that happiness, which 
makes every thing look as beautiful as fairy 
land—and renders our homes as delightful, as 
if they were fairy palaces.” By this time 
Mary and her mother had reached the top of 
a long hill—the limit of their walk, and when 
they turned, most unexpectedly, a glorious 
spectacle presented itself. A magnificent 
company of clouds were assembled, and seem- 
ed rising upon the mountains, which skirted 
in graceful line, that portion of the horizon, 
which was now directly in front of them. 
They were of giant size, and their splendid 
colouring seemed more brilliant, when con- 
trasted with the darkness which covered the 
opposite part of the heavens, where night 
seemed approaching, almost in a visible form. 
18* 
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‘‘ Was there ever any thing so beautiful :”’ said 
Mary. ‘‘If I had lived in heathen times, 
I believe I should have thought Jupiter had as- 
sembled all the gods, and piled up these clouds 
in a hurry, justto give us an agreeable gur- 
prise.” ‘ Be thankful, my dear daughter, that 
you have been taught a better religion, which 
leads you to refer all your enjoyments, and 
very thing you behold, to that great and good 
Being, who “clothes the lilies of the field,” 
and without whose notice “ not a sparrow falls 
to the ground.” ‘Is n’t itstrange,” said Ma- 
ry, ‘‘that this walk should, after all, prove so 
agreeable ? I do not feel the wind at all, since 
we turned our backs to it, and every thing 
seems completely changed, since we first 
came out. Then, every object looked dark 
and gloomy, but now, all is bright and pleas- 
ant.” ‘Learn from this, my dear, that there 
is often pleasure in store for us, when we least 
expect it—besides, what we may be always 
sure of deriving from the performance of our 
duties. In proportion to our activity in these, 
will our enjoyments be heightened—as you have 
experienced this evening, in the unusual glow 
of delight, which the sight of these beautiful 
clouds has occasioned.” MATER, 
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“IT am glad I do not go to school; I don’t 
like to go to school,” said little Susan to her 
mother. Susan could sew neatly and read in 
“‘ first lessons,’”’ for her mother had leisure to 
teach her. 

““T am sorry to hear you say you do not 
like school, my child,’’ answered her mother, 
“because you were never in a school-room, 
and therefore do not know any thing about 
them.” “Oh! but, Mamma, they do nothing 
but sew and sew, and read and read, from 
morning until night.”” Susan’s mother said noth- 
ing more just then, but the next morning she 
was going to see an acquaintance, and said she 
would carry her. ‘ This lady, my Susan, has 
three daughters, but she is kind enough to 
take care of seventeen more little girls be- 
side.” 

“Qh! mother, what a good lady! what is 
her name ?” said Susan. ‘ Her name is An- 
derson,”’ answered her mother. ‘ She attends 
tothese children six hours every day. They 
cannot all sit beside her on their little benches, 
as you do by me; so she has had a long seat 
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made, and they sit by each other in front of 
her. If they talk too much to each other, or 
are troublesome, she puts them on a bench in 
a corner.” ‘I would not talk, I know,” said 
Susan. 

“ This lady,” said her mother, “‘is not satis- 
fied with teaching them a little sewing, and 
reading, as I do you. One of these children 
had a brother in New York, and Mrs. Ander- 
son taught her to write him a kind letter. 
Mary Hammond’s father went to sea, end Mrs. 
Anderson shewed her ona beautiful Globe, 
what ocean he sailed upon, and what country 
he went to ; and when Mary’s mamma read in 
a Newspaper that her father had arrived in 
Liverpool, Mary ran to the globe and put her 
finger on the place.” 

“Do you think she could teach me where 
brother John lives ?”’ asked Susan. 

“Yes” said her mother, “but you must 
study a book first.” 

“Oh, I would do that,” replied her daugh- 
ter. 

*€ Do you recollect,” said Susan’s mother, 
“‘ the bright star we saw rising in the west last 
eyening ? She told one of her little girls how 
far off it was.” 
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‘““Why mother how did she know °” said 
Susan. “Because,” said her mother, “Mrs. An- 
derson read it herself in a large book, and 
taught the little girl in a small one.” 

* Louisa Ross had a slate; making houses on 
it one day, and Mrs. Anderson said, ‘‘ Would 
you like to know how many apples you can 
buy for a dollar ?”’ Louisa saidshe should; and 
Mrs. Anderson told her that if she would bring 
her slate and pencil to her every day, she 
would teach her, by the winter, and now Loui- 
sa can go to a shop for her mother; with ten 
dollars, and never make a mistake in buying.” 

“I wish I knew so many things,” said Su- 
san. ** Do you remember, mother, how asham- 
ed I looked yesterday, when a shop gentleman 
gave me back fourpence change, I said, ‘no I 
thank you sir ?? Do tell me, some more about 
Mrs. Anderson.” 

‘* Sometimes she teaches them pretty pieces 
of poetry,” said her mother. “I could not 
help shedding tears to hear Louisa Ross recite 
Ellen’s May-day, last week, she spoke with so 
much feeling.” “I should like to learn that,” 
said Susan. 

“ The little girls behave very politely,” con- 
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tinued her mother. ‘ When we go in, you 
will see them all rise and stand until we are 
seated. Then if their friends wish, they are 
taught to paint beautiful flowers, and fruit and 
landscapes. They learn to work pretty frocks 
and veils, for their friends.” 

‘“‘ But are they not sometimes naughty, and 
then are they not punished ?” asked Susan. 

“Yes my child,” said her mother, ‘‘and are 
not you naughty sometimes ? How did I pun- 
ish you last summer ?” 

“Oh! mother, you wrote on a large piece 
of paper Susan’s first lie, and pinned it over the 
mantelpiece, and kept it there all day, and 
told me if I ever said any thing untrue again, 
you should write, Susan’s second lie.”’ 

** And do you not love me, Susan ?” asked 
her mother. Susan could not speak; but she 
looked at her mother most affectionately. 

Her mother was silent a little while, and 
then said, “ My child, God knows how many 
lies we tell, without having them written.” 

“Mrs Anderson’s little girls, my daughter, 
havea fine yard to frolic in, at 12 o’clock; they 
play battledore, skip rope, and eat a piece of 
bread, if they are hungry, and then gay and 
happy go into school.” 
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“< School, mother !’’ exclaimed Susan; “have 
you been talking about a school ?” 

Susan’s mother did not answer then; for they 
reached a door, where she rang the bell. On 
entering a room, Susan did indeed see twenty 
little girls as bright as rosebuds, and a very 
kind lvoking lady. 

‘“‘T have been telling my little Susan about 
your school,” said her mother to Mrs, Ander- 
son, ‘‘and she is quite delighted. Do you think 
you cam spare time to teach her, too ?” 

“Oh yes;” said Mrs. Anderson, kissing Susan 
kindly. ‘Cam you make room for her young 


ladies ?”” The girls moved closer together, and 
little Susamook her seat. 
After that day she loved her school. 
C. G. 
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** Honor thy father, and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in the land that the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 


Most of you, my young friends, are familiar 
with this commandment ; you have been taught 
to repeat it from early childhood; but perhaps 
you have not always felt the importance of 
faithfully practising the beautiful lesson, which 
it inculcates. 

You would feel hurt, it may be, offended, if 
asked whether you have love for your parents: 
those dear indulgent friends, who haveyaursed 
and watched you with untiring care, while you 
were yet a feeble infant, and whose tenderness 
has still been hourly manifested in your ad- 
vance from infancy to childhod@, and from 
childhood to youth. You feel that you love 
them, but how do you manifest your love? 
how do you express the gratitude that should 
rise in your hearts, when you think of all they 
have done for you? Do you often think how 
you, in your turn, can contribute to their peace 
and happiness ? Is it a daily practice with you 
to study their wishes? Or are you very for- 
getful that they have these first claims on your 
filial gratitude ? Are youso selfish as to make 
your own pleasures, and you own will, the 
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chief end of your efforts, and the only object 
of your pursuit? Many there are; who err 


from thoughtlessness: some I fear, from want 
of goodness. Let all take counsel of one 
who has been taught by experience, that the 
greatest of all enjoyments, is that which fol- 
lows the practice of filial duty. On this all 
other virtues rest ; by it, all praiseworthy ex- 
cellence is attained. 

Consider then, that to honor and obey your 
parents on earth, is to fulfil the command of 
your Heavenly Father ; consider that in doing 
this, you not only act right, but make your 
friends and parents happy. 

Do you ask how you shall honor your pa- 
rents ? | 

I answer, by doing what your conscience tells 
you is right; by virtuous habits ; by adorning 
your characters with truth ; by avoiding that 
which you know to be wrong, and embracing 
that you are taught is right. 

Your parents are honored by you, when you 
comply with their wishes; when your love is 
mingled with respect for their superior wisdom; 
when you improve the advantages they give 
you for acquiring a useful and solid education, 
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and fit yourselves to take their places in active 
life, when age shall withdraw them from busy 
scenes ; you honor them, when you cultivate 
an obliging disposition, and amiablé manners; 
when you lose no opportunity of showing them 
that itis your happiness to obey them in all 
things ; not alone when your wishes coincide 
with theirs, but when they require what is less 
agreeable. I might dwell long on this subject ,— 
but I leave you to reflect now, how far, and how 
perfectly, these plain duties have been per- 
formed by you ; say not that you are too young 
to know them ; that cannot be, if you are old 
enough to read these remarks ; say not you 
are too old to render humble ®bedience to 
your parents ; you are never too old to honor 
and obey them, while they and you have life. 
And remember, that God looks with pleasure 
on those who regard his laws, and keep his 
commandments, to do them. 

Children, honor and obey your parents, so 
shall the blessing of heaven rest on you, and 
your days shall be full of peace. D**, 
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ELIZA, 
OR THE BROKEN SLATE AND THE LOOKING GLASS. 


“‘ Dear aunt, my teacher wishes me to have a 
new slate ; that which I now use is so very, very 
small, that it is only fit for litthke Harry to draw 
figures of men, and little boys upon ;—Oh, you 
don’t know what great pictures he makes,— 
may I give him my slate and have a new 
one?” 

“ Certainly, if Miss Lawrence thinks it ne- 
cessary :—you may ask John to go to the 
bookseller’s and purchase one.” 

The new slate was brought home, and Eliza 


was highly pleased with it : she thanked her 
kind aunt, and after receiving a charge to 
take care, and not break the frame, she set 
dowa to prove some sums, with which she 
wished to become familiar. 


In a few days after this, when Eliza return- 
ed from school, she brought her new slate,— 
but the frame was quite broken off. 

“Aunt,” said Eliza, going to her kind re- 
lative, I took hold of the frame of my slate, 
and it broke,” 

“You took hold of the frame of the slate 
aud it broke,” repeated Mrs. Melville ; “ what 
am J to understand by that, my dear ?” 


‘¢ Why aunt,” again replied Eliza, “ I took 
hold of my slate, and it broke.” 

‘‘ That, you have already told me,’ said 
Mrs Melville, “ perhaps you took hold of the 
frame of the slate, and not holding it firmly, 
let it fall upon the floor, and broke it.” 

“Yes, aunt.” 

‘‘ But then my dear, it was not taking hold 
of the frame, which caused it to break.” 

‘I believe not, aunt.” 

“‘ What then was the cause ?” 

“ Letting it’ fall on the floor,—but I should 
not have let it fall, if I had not taken hold of 
it by the frame.” 

* Still, my dear, that does not-change the 
fact that your slate was destroyed by the fall. 
I wish, my dear little girl, that you would ac- 
quire a habit of directness: not only tell the 
truth, but the whole truth.” 

“ Aunt Melville,” said Eliza, her eyes filling 
with tears, “¢ I did not mean to tell a false- 
hood about my slate.” 

‘No my love,” replied her aunt, “I do net 
believe that you did, but it had that appear- 
ance ; and my dear,#any stranger, who might 
have heard you inform me of that accident, 
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would have thought at once, that it was your 
purpose to deceive ;—it is not enough, my 
child, that we think correctly ; we must speak 
so; others judge by words and actions 
which they can hear and see—not by thoughts, 
of which they are ignorant. Be persuaded 
Eliza, that perfect ingenuousness is one of the 
most lovely traits, which can adorn any char- 
acter,—in childhood we expect to see its whole 
beauty. The idea that you will ever succeed 
better by palliating your faults, in representing 
them to your friend, is a mistaken one ; they 
love you the better for having courage to con- 
fess your errors.” 

Eliza acknowledged that this appeared very 
right, and said she would try to practice as 
her aunt advised. _ 

One day, a short time after the affair of the 
slate, Eliza was standing before a looking- 
glass, regarding her pretty countenance with 
complacency. ‘ Oh Eliza,” said her cousin 
Robert, laughing, ‘ what a vain little girl you 
are !” 

Eliza blushed, and said “that every body 
looked in glasses; and that it was yery neces- 
sary that they should.” 

ig* 
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“ Yes,” said Robert, “ when they are dress- 
ing, I know they must use them, then.” 

“And I ean tell you,” said his mother, 
“that they may be useful at other times, if the 
advice of Socrates be worthy of attention.” 

“*What was that ?” said both the children 
at once. 

“‘ This wise Athenian,” said Mrs. Melville, 
** recommended, it is said, that all young peo- 
ple should view themselves in mirrors, that if 
they were fair and handsome, they might use 
care not to do any thing unworthy of their beau- 
ty ; and on the contrary, if they were plain 
faced, or deformed, that they should counterbal- 
ance these defects of the body, by good and vir- 
tuous actions, and a well adorned mind.” 

‘Oh, I like that,” said Robert, “ Eliza, we 
may now both look at our faces in the glass to 
good purpose. But, mother, who was Soc- 
rates ?” 

“ He was the son of Sophroniscus, a stone 
cutter, of Athens, and studied moral philoso- 
phy. He possessed great excellence and vir- 
tue. He denied what the Athenians believed, 
viz., that there were many Gods, who rul- 
ed the universe; and on thig account, was 
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condemned to drink the juice of the poison- 
ous hemlock. He died, aged 70 years, leav- 
ing his countrymen to regret, when too late, 
their folly in occasioning the death of a virtu- 
ous individual.” 

The children were going to ask some other 
questions; but just then the dinner was an- 
nounced, and they ran to prepare for 
their meal without loss of time, that they 
might not be late at school. 

I will just tell my little friends, that some 
months have passed since the above incident 
occurred, and that Eliza is correcting her 
faults of disingenuousness and vanity ; but 
perhaps, since I have noticed some of her er- 
rors, I should do her the justice to say she is 
one of the most studious little girls I know; 
and her friends never have occasion to say 
twice, “* Eliza, learn your lesson,” or “ take 
your book Eliza, and do not waste your time.” 
She is an assiduous scholar, and will, I do not 
doubt, be an agreeable and accomplished wo- 
man. D*™*, 
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OR THE 


LAPSE OF TWENTY YEARS. 
A TALE, 


<¢ Sin but serves the virtuous mind to wake ; 

** As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake— 

‘‘ The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 

** Another still, and still another spreads ;— 

‘¢ Friends, parents, neighbours, first it will embrace,— 
«¢ Our country next; and next, the human race !” 


It was in the autumn of the year 18-, that 
chance called me to a beautiful village on the 
river Merrimack, in New-England; this lovely 
stream, from the first gushing forth of its wa- 
ters from the celebrated New-Hampshire lake, 
until it is lost in the blue expanse of ocean, 
affords a considerable proportion of that de- 
lightful scenery, so peculiar to our country. 
Many such villages, as that of which I write; 
are scattered up and down its banks, and all 
of them furnish to the admirer of nature, food 
for pleasing contemplation. Here rises a no- 


ble hill commanding a variety of prospect, 
which cannot fail to strike the beholder with 


pleasing admiration ; while at its base flows on 
the smoothly-gliding river, gr@wing more and 
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more capacious as it approaches its ocean home. 
Scattered over the landscape, may be seen 
snug and neat farm-houses upon well cultured 
lands, and the spire of the village church 
shoots gracefully up, to remind the traveller 
that for all these blessings the weekly offering 
of thankful hearts ascends to their Author and 
Giver. 

While enjoying these scenes by the fast- 
fading light of an autumn sun-set, my attention 
was attracted to a little building upon the left 
of the knoll, where I had located myself ; and 
from the slight belfry of which I heard the 
tinkling of a bell. This was soon succeeded 
by the joyous voices of a troop of laughing 
children, who, released from their tasks, were 
once more rushing forth to exchange the con- 
finement of their wooden desks, for the pure 
clear air of the fields. It is, as I afterwards 
learned, a custom in some parts of New-Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, to give warning of 
the dismissal of a country school. So that 
those careful parents, who have occasion for 
the assistance and services of their children at 
home, may be aware of the exact amount of 
time wasted by the latter on their return from 
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school. But in this instance, it was either 
esteemed as an unmeaning custom, or else the 
little urchins were willing to run the risk of 
whatever consequences might follow a disobe- 
dience of the established rule. Be this as 
it may, they sported merrily on the. green 
pleasure-ground, until the sun had sunk gradu- 
ally behind the surrounding hills, and the yellow 
clouds above them had grown less and less bril- 
liant as the source of their brightness receded 
‘ from. them. Then the, young band began to fall 
off, one by one, until at length two solitary boys 
were left upon the green together. They were 
lying upon the ground, where they had thrown 
themselves, when the games of their fellows 
had commenced, and, taking no part in their 
' diversions, had seemed impatient for their con- 
clusion. 

I love to look upon the light ringlets and 
bright eye of youth, I love to hear the joyous 
shout of pleasure, and, as a favorite poet beau- 
tifully expresses it, 
$s The laughs, and light echoes of feet, 

‘© In the cool, shady walks where the young people meet.” 


I am fond of watching them in their playful 
moments, and observing the probable charac- 
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ter of the future man by the natural impulses 
of the thoughtless boy. 

Indulging in reflections ofthis nature, I ga- 
zed upon the two play-fellows who were yet 
extended uponthe green. I had stood, during 
the whole scene I have described, in such @ . 
situation, that I could see without being seen, 
and I resolved still to preserve’ my place, for 
the purpose of observing the future motions of 
the now silent school boys. The last ‘‘ echoes 
of feet”? had now died away, and the sunset 
had been succeeded by twilight, which, in turn, 
was fast darkening into night ; the boys now 


sprang upon their feet, and silently moved to- 
wards the centre of the village. T'aking anoth- 
er course, I also bent my steps towards my 
lodgings, and we were soon out of each other’s 


sight. 

I had roamed far in the afternoon, in this 
beautiful neighbourhood, and my present abode 
was a mile distant from the spot I have de- 
scribed. I however did not hasten on my way, 
as the harvest moon began to arise, cheering 
the path with her silver light. Musing on the 
beauty of the night, I walked on, until an un- 
expected turn of the road presented to my view 
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the figures of the same school boys I had but 
just now left. Concluding that I had insensi- 
bly extended my walk until I hed made a com- 
plete circle, which thus threw us again in con- 
tact—and feeling, from the peculiar circum- 
‘stances of the case, some curiosity as to the 
termination of the adventure; I stopped, and 
again the school-mates were the objects of my 
attention. As before, my situation prevented 
me from being seen by them, while all their 
motions were distinctly perceived by me. 
They looked round carefully at each rustling 
of the hedge-leaves, and I saw plainly that 
they had some secret. reason for their fears. 
At length, thinking themselves secure from hu- 
man observation, they commenced a conversa- 
tion, which I distinctly heard, and which is fast 
fixed, even at this distant day, upon my mind. 
‘‘ Then you won’t help me, now you’ve gone 
so far. Very well, Albert Williams, I can go 
on without you. But if it’s found out, youare 
every bit as bad as I am, and I’ll tell ’em so ; 
so you’d better jump over !” 
So saying, the speaker was about to climb 
the fence of hedge-trees near which he stood ; 


and as he laid his hand upon them, I could pei- 
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ceive a large bag, apparently empty, which 
hung over his shoulder. But he was not fol- 
lowed by Albert Williams, who, standing yet 
still, spoke to his companion as follows. 

‘‘] am sorry we have done what we have, 
John; but yet it is better not to go any farther; 
let us turn back, and go home, and leave the 
pears on the trees : you’d better now, John— 
and let’s do no more about this wicked thing.” 

“¢ And then you have turned coward, Albert 
Williams; and are afraid just to take a few of 
old Simon’s pears, who has got enough on 
them trees to give all our school a hatful 
apiece. I’m sure it an’t much matter ! If it is 
a sin, it’s a small one !” 

** But John,” replied Albert, “DPve been 
thinking ever since we set out to do this, of 
what that sermon says, which the master made 
us read out loud to-day at school, Don’t you re- 
member that Sermon on “ small sins ?” 

“Why no! I don’t remember all that dull, 
religious stuff I hear at school.” 

“Well,” said Albert, “Ido; for I learnt 
part of it for a Sunday school lesson last week ; 
it says, ““smail sins are like little pebbles 
thrown into the water, which extend their in- 
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fluence, circle after circle, far beyond their 
own presence, you cannot tell how far, nor 


how long.” 
* And what does all that mean ?”’ said John 


White. Why it means,” replied the other, 
‘“‘as Mr. Gray our teacher told me, that we must 
not commit small faults, because we don’t 
know where they will end, either to ourselves 
or others.” 

“Well, Albert, I am not going to trouble 
my head about your lessons. Those pears 
look very good; and those pears I will have— 
and you may sneak back, and get a flogging 
for staying so long from home ; and get noth- 
ing after all—I’m off !” 

So saying, John White leaped the hedge, 
which separated us from old Simon’s pear- 
trees. Albert turned back toghe road he had 
left, and I retraced my steps on my way home, 
reflecting on the lesson he had remembered, 
and the different effects its recital had produ- 
ced. 

Years rolled on; and I had been through 
many other delightful villages, stood on many 
other noble hills, and admired many other en- 
chanting prospects. It was about twenty years 
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after the visit to the village on the Merrimack, 
which I have just described, that business call- 
ed me thither again. I passed over the same 
spot, where I had seen the sun set so sweetly — 
dwelt a moment before the school door, whence 
I had before seen the playful troop of children 
rushing ,—and trod the same green, where they 
before joined in their merry sports. All was 
the same. 

A boy of about five years of age ran across 
the play-ground asI was recalling to my mind 
the scenes I had once witnessed there ; 
and stopping him, I inquired if he knew John 
White ? 

“Oh yes sir,” replied the child, “‘every body 
knows him?” 

“Will you go and show me where he lives?”’ 
again I asked. 

“Mother says I must n’t go near John. 
White, sir; but I will tell you where his house 
is. Down yonder, in 

Here I interrupted him, to inquire why his 
mother wished him to avoid the person of 
whom he spoke. 

%On sir,” replied he, “he gets so drunk, 
and beats his poor wife, and swears so. And 
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then it is only a week since his cow and his 
pig was taken away from him “cause he 
would ’nt pay Mr. Case his money—and folks 
say, (hat he will have to go to jail besides.” 

I passed on my way, and arriving at the 
centre of the little village, perceived a fine 
new sign, on which appeared in large gilt let- 
ters “Arpert WiLLIAMs,” a name intimately 
associated in my mind, with that of him, of 
wltom I had just been informed. ‘The latter 
had gone on committing one “small sin” after 
another; while the former, by checking him- 
self in these, had guarded himself from the 
commission of greater ones. 

My young readers, which was the most hap- 
py in the end? 

A——-. 0. 


SCULPTURE. 

James.—Aunt Maria, I have been to see the 
statue of Washington, at the State House, to- 
day. Hew wonderful it is that marble can be 
made to look so much like life. Did people 
in very old times know any thing about sculp- 
ture? 

Alunt.—Rude attempts at it have been made 
by all nations at the earliest period of their ex- 
istence. The most untutored people have 
made something like human figures, by carving 
wood with sharp, rough stones. When Colum- 
bus first discovered Cuba, he found in the huts 
of the natives, wooden images and masks, very 
ingeniously carved. The perfection to which 
this uncouth kind of sculpture has been carried 
in some islands of the Pacific, is truly wonder- 
ful. I have seen oars ornamented with vari- 
ous figures of the neatest workmanship, though 
the ingenious artists had no better utensils 
than stone chisels and pieces of bone. 

James.—T hey say the beautiful carved fans, 
card*eases, and parasol-handles, brought from 
China and Hindostan, are done in a similar 
way. I did not know you called such things 


sculpture. 
or 
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” Aunt, —Strictly oui’ it is not so salted. 
Yet you will readily see that carving images 
from wood, and moulding them in wax, are the 
rudiments of that art, which, when brought to 
perfection, we call sculpture. The Jews must 
have known something of sculpture, as early 
as the time of Moses; for Aaron is said to 
have “fashioned the molten calf with a graving 
tool;”” and Moses says of Bezaleel, that he 
was skilful to devise curious works in gold, in 
silver, and in brass. And in the cutting of 
stones, to set them, and in carving of wood, 
to make any manner of cunning work.” 

James.—I remember Mr. Ware spoke of 
that in his lectures on Palestine. He said it 
was a good thing for the Israelites that they 
were kept in bondage in Egypt, though they 
thought it a great affliction; for Palestine was 
not big enough to hold them, if they all tend- 
ed their flocks for a living,—and they never 
would have learned curious workmanship in 
gold, and silver, and brass, if the Egyptians 
had not compelled them to do it. 

Aunt.—And when you are a man, you “will 
think it a good thing that you were obliged 
to do much you thought very disagreeable 
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at the time. Many specimens of Egyptian 
carving, which still remain, are exceedingly 
beautiful. Their pillars, ornamented with re- 
presentations of the famous Lotus leaf of the 
Nile, are supposed to have given the Grecians 
the idea of that beautiful order of architecture, 
called the Corinthian, which you may always 
know by the rich cluster of leaves that sur- 
mount the shaft. The most famous Egyptian 
monuments are the Sphinx, and the Memnon. 
The Sphinx is a fabled animal, represented 
with a human head, with its paws folded under 
its breast in a posture of repose. Denon, in 
speaking of this celebrated monument, says, 
“Although the proportions of the sphinx are 
colossal, the contour is free and pure; and the 
expression of the head is sweet, graceful, and 
tranquil. At whatever time this was produced, 
art was, without doubt, in a high degree of 
perfection.” In general, however, the archi- 
tecture and sculpture of the Egyptians were 
as faulty as Chinese pictures. They paid so 
little regard to perspective in their outlines, 
that they represented people standing circle 
within circle, with their feet all on a level, and 
their heads rising above each other. 
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Janes.—The inside circle must have been 
giants, at that rate. Were not the Greeks 
and Romans more famous for sculpture than 
any other nations? 

Aunt.—Yes: their statues of Jupiters, Di- 
anas, and Apollos, are known all the world 
over. At the Boston Atheneum you have 
seen a head of Apollo, and a plaster cast of 
Diana, with her quiver and her hounds; and 
cold and colorless as they are, without that 
expressive feature, the eye, they seem all life 
and eagerness, as if they were actually bound- 
ing away to the chase. 

James.—I think the art of making cold, 
hard stone look as if life were in it, is the most 
wonderful of all human inventions. There is 
a Gladiator in the Atheneum, with his fist 
doubled up, as if ready to fight; and they say 
the dogs are so angry when they look at it, 
that it is hard to keep them from doing battle. 
Who do you suppose was the oldest sculptor? 

Aunt.—It is difficult to tell. Dedalus, the 
son of an Athenian king, who lived 1300 years 
B. C., has been celebrated as a very ingenious 
artist; and much has been said of Pygmalion 
of Cyprus; but so many fables have been 
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made about them, that it is impossible to tell 
what was their real merit. 

James.—I remember the stories about them. 
Pygmalion fell in love with a statue he had 
made, and while he gazed upon it, the fable 
says it became a living woman, and stepped 
down from the pedestal. Dzedalus made the 
Cretan Labyrinth; carved a huge Hercules 
from wood; invented the wedge, the axe, the 
wimble, and the level; and flew from Crete to 
Cumz with wings he made from wax and 
feathers. 

Aunt.—That is probably, merely a figura- 
tive way of saying he invented sails to ships, 
thereby making them appear at a distance, 
like birds on the water, with wings outspread. 
Myron of Eleuthere is another famous Gre- 
cian artist. He lived 442 before Christ, and 
copied nature so exactly, that it is said cows 
themselves were deceived by a brazen heifer 
he made; and the Greek poets said, 


** Either this heifer has a brazen skin, 
Or else the brass contains a soul within.” 


Phidias of Athens lived 432 years before our 
Saviour. He made the famous statue called 
the Olympian Jupiter. ‘The fabled god was 
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seated on athrone, above which he rose fifty 
four feet in height! On his head he wore a 
crown of olive; his right hand held an ivory 
and gold image of victory; in his left was a 
sceptre, brilliant with the splendour of all the 
metals, with an eagle perched upon its point; 
and his robe and sandals were of pure gold.” 

James.—How I wish I could see such a 
statue. 

Aunt.—The ancient writers speak of it with 
rapture,—and say, “‘Phidias was adored in his 
works, and partook of the incense offered to 
the gods he made.” After him came another 
famous Grecian Sculptor, named Praxiteles, 
364 years before Christ. He made two very 
celebrated statues of Venus. One of these 
belonged to the inhabitants of Cnidos ; and it 
was so exquisitely beautiful, that people from 
a great distance made voyages to the island 
on purpose to see it. The king of Bythnia 
offered to pay all the public debts of Cnidos, 
if they would give him this statue ; but though 
the sum was very large, they refused to part 
with what they considered the principal glory 


of the state. 
Praxiteles offered the choice of his works 
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to a lady whom he loved. In order to ascer- 
tain, which he valued most, she ran and told 
him ‘his house was on fire: “ Oh, save my 
Cupid, and my Satyr !” he exclaimed. This 
gave the lady the information she wanted ; and 
she chose the Cupid, as the most valuable of 
his performances. 

James.—I like to hear stories of these old 
geniuses. I have heard you talk about Mi- 
chael Angelo—was he a Roman ? 

Aunt.—He was an Italian ; and remarkable 
for being great in the three sister arts of ar- 
chitecture, sculpture, and painting. Whena 
mere boy, he attracted the attention of Loren- 
zo de Medici, by a fawn he had carved with 
uncommon skill. He made such rapid pro- 
gress in painting, that he is said to have been 
able to correct the drawings of his master 
ut the age of fourteen. In the year 1504, 
Pope Julius, 2d, called him to Rome, where 
his talents in the three arts were all called in 
requisition in modelling the magnificent monu- 
ment of that Pope, directing the stupendous 
building of St. Peter’s Church, and painting 
the walls of the famous Sistine Chapel. Mi- 
chael Angelo worked on sculpture at night, 
with a hat on his head, in which was placed a 
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lighted candle. This saved his eyes; threw a 
a good light on his work; and prevented ofh- 
cious visiters from watching his progress; for 
if he extinguished the candle, their errand was 
lost. Bernini, another Italian sculptor, who 
lived more than a century afterward, was still 
more famous for his early indication of talent. 
He is said to have cut a fine head from marble, 
when only ten years old. 

James.—Younger than I am! I wonder 
whether I should have been a sculptor, if I 
had been born in Italy. 

Aunt.—The habit of seeing fine pictures 
and statues from infancy, no doubt has a 
great effect; and may, very probably, be 
the chief reason why Italy is sovery rich in 
genius for the fine arts, The French, 
though living on the borders of Italy, and fa- 
vored with a climate but little inferior, have 
not been distinguished for statuary. There 
are statues of Milo, Perseus, and Androme- 
da in the park at Versailles, which came from 
the chisel of Peter Puget, of Marseilles, said 
to be works of great merit; the beautiful mon- 
ument to the memory of Lady Nightingale 
in Westminster Abbey, was executed by the 
famous French artist, Roubiliac ; and small, 
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tasteful specimens of sculpture are frequently 
furnished by modern French artists. 

James.—Is there not a statue of Washing- 
ton, in North Carolina ? 

lunt.—There is ; and it was done by Cano- 
va, the most distinguished of modern sculp- 
tors. He was born in a village in one of the 
Venetian States. Without any instruction, or 
assistance, he designed and executed a beau- 
tiful group of Dedalus and Icarus, at the age 
of twenty-one. He brought it to Rome, and 
presented himself with it at the door of the 
Venetian Ambassador, who, happening to be 
at dinner, sent an Abbé, out to examine it. 
The Abbé, after viewing it in every light, pro- 
nounced it ‘villanous;” and the modest 
young artist went away discouraged; it is said 
he even wept. Sir William Hamilton, a gen- 
erous Englishman, heard of this group, and 
having sought out the young sculptor, he was 
so much pleased with his talents and unpre 
tending manners, that he used his utmost influ* 
ence to bring him forward; and his next 
group was sold to the very ambassador, whose 
house he had left in such despair. Canova, 
Was wealthy, titled, and widely celebrated, for 
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remained the*same simple, modest, and gen- 
erous being he had been in his humbler for- 
tunes. He was exceedingly attached to Italy. 
When Bonaparte, by the most generous offers, 
tried to tempt him to take up his residence in 
Paris, he answered, “‘ Without my work shop 
and my friends, without Rome and her beau- 
tiful sky, my genius would depart from me.” 
James.—Have there been no English sculp- 


tors ? 
Aunt.—England has not been distinguished 
for productions of that kind, though she has 


not been destitute of fine specimens. In an- 
cient times, the style of sculpture in that coun- 
try was too stiff and unnatural to give any 
scopeto genius. The old monuments in West- 
minster Abbey are ornamented with figures of 
the deceased, lying flat upon their backs, with 
arms closely pressed against their sides ; this 
posture did not, of course, admit of graceful 
Outline. Prodigious improvement has since 
been made ; but England never could boast 
ofa greater artist than Chantry, who designed 
the statue of Washington, you have seen to- 
day. 
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He was uneducated in the art, with none to 
encourage him but a poor, widowed mother, 
when he first directed his attention to sculp- 
ture. He gave up his whole soul to it—was 
successful, and encouraged,—until he earned 
the title of the “ British Phidias.” 

Jaines.—#And do we always send to Europe 
for our statuary ° 

Aunt.—We have as yet done nothing very 
extraordinary in that way, without foreign assis- 
tance. There isa smalk statue of Sappho, in 
the Atheneum, which has much beauty; said to 
be executed by a native artist, who first dis- 
covered his skill in carving bow-sprits for ves- 
sels. If this Sappho js, as it has been said, 
only his second attempt in marble, it is a sur- 
prising indication of genius. Another young 
sculptor of uncommon promise is now in Bos- 
ton; and’since we Americans love to prophe- 
sy increasing glory to ourselves, we will ven- 
ture to hope that the time may come when we 
can boast of a Canova, or a Chantry. 
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LITTLE JANE'S TALE. 

Little Jane was about four years old. She 
was a very neat little girl ; and she had a good 
heart. But little Jane was apt to fidget. If 
her brother George came near her, and touch- 
ed her ear, she would toss back her curls, 
shrug up her shoulders, and say, I do wish 
George would let me alone.”” George was a 
very frolicksome boy; and though he loved 
his little sister dearly, he would plague her 
sometimes. Oife @ay he had been playing 
with the boys, and he felt very happy indeed ; 
so he came in laughing, and jumping, and 


singing, 
“ Little Jane @ 


Went up the lane, 

To hang her clothes a drying ; 

She called to Nell 

To ring the bell, e 

For Jack and Gill were dying.” 
«Mother, won’t you speak to our George 
said his sister. “ He is always singing about 
little Jane.”” “ And what harm does it do, if 
he dosing about little Jane ©’ asked her 
mother. ‘I don’t love to have him sing little 
Jane, little Jane, ail the time—There, mother, 


he has begun again—won’t you speak to him £” 


?”? 
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But before there was time to speak to the 
rogue, he had run out of doors, looking back all 
the time, and singing “ Little Jane went up 
the lane.” Jane had half a mind to cry ; but 
then she concluded she would not—for she 
knew George loved her ; and only did such 
things for play. Soshe put her doll in the 
cradle, and began to sing ‘* Lullaby.” All at 
once, she stopped. ‘‘ Mother, I wish I wasa 
butterfly,” she said. ‘* And why do you wish 
that, my little girl?” ‘* Because if I were a 
butterfly, my brother George would’nt pinch 
my ears, and sing “‘ Little Jane.” “ But then 
you would not have any brother George— 
Would’nt you be sorry for that?” ‘“ Yes, 
mother, I should be sorry for that. I love 
brother George, when he don’t sing baby- 
songs to me ; but ifI were a butterfly, I should 
have pretty coloured wings; and I should fly 
away up in the air; and the sun would shine 
on me ; and I should sleep on the flowers.” 
‘“‘ Butterflies don’t live but a few days,” said 
her mother ; “‘ and they have no body to tuck 
up their beds nicely, and kiss them, and bid 
them good night.”  Luttle Jane sighed. “I 


should not like to be a butterfly,’ she said.” 
21% 
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After she had thought a little while, she said, 
“IT should like to be a mouse, I am sure.” 
“Why should you like to be a mouse ?” “ Be- 
cause I should have such sleek, soft fur ; and 
such little tiny black eyes ; and I should love 
so to do mischief in the pantry, and then slip 
away into the corner, when I heard somebody 
coming. It would’nt be naughty for a mouse 
to do so ; would it, mother ?” “ No, it would 
not be naughty for a mouse to do so ; because 
a mouse does not know any better ; but had 
you not rather be a little girl, who knows what 
is right, and who has a mother to love her, 
when she does right ?” ‘ YesLhad,” said lit- 
tle Jane ; “‘ and I suppose, too, the cat would 
catch me, if I were a mouse.” Little Jane 
looked very sober, when she said this ; for she 
thought she should not at all like to have the 
cat put her paw upon her, and growl at her, as 
she hadseen her do toa mouse. ‘TI should 
rather be a little bird, than a mouse,” said 
she ; “ because I should have wings, and fly 
about after straws to make a nest. And then 
such a pretty, pretty nest, as I would make— 
so soft, and warm—I should like to sleep in a 
bird’s nest.” ‘‘ But perhaps the boys would 
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steal your nest, or the gunners would shoot 
you, when you were flying ; and then you 
know you would have no mother to seat you 
in your little chair in the morning, and give 
you your nice porringer of bread and milk.” 
“IT should be sorry for that,”’ said little Jane. 
‘‘T should not care about the bread and milk ; 
for I should pick the cherries off the highest 
trees, if I were a bird ; but I should want some- 
body to give me my breakfast ; and I should 
like to have a brother George to speak to,— 
though he does sing “ Little Jane,” when I 
don’t want him to. I was going to wish I was 
a little kitten ; but then I should grow a great 
cat, and nobody would love me. I believe, 
mother, I had rather be your little Jane, than 
any thing else, after all; for father loves me ; 
and you love me ; and George loves me ; and 
if I grow just such a great woman as you are, 
every body will love me.” 

The little chatter-basket did not say any 
more ; for she heard her brother in the break- 
fast room, and she ran to play ‘‘ Puss in the 
corner” with him. 


LEALEA-HORU. 
THE LITTLE SANDWICH ISLAND GIRL. 


The Sandwich Islands are ten in number, 
lying West of North America, in the Pacific 
Ocean. Hawaii, commonly called Owyhee, is 
the largest. All the people excepting the 
chiefs, and foreigners, who have settled there, 
are exceedingly poor. ‘They live in little huts 
shaped like ricks of hay, and looking more like 
styes and kennels for pigs and dogs, than they 
do like houses built formen, The chiefs have 
handsome houses; and some of them have 
chandeliers, and pier-glasses, and sofas cover- 
ed with velvet. The vessels from Europe car- 
ry them a great many handsome things ; but 
they do not always know what to do with them. 
One of the queens, who was rich, and who 
wanted to be very genteel, bought a cocked- 
up-hat, because it had a bright gold cockade 
on it ; and she put it on for a bonnet, and 
walked to church without any stockings, with 
a very rich India muslin gown, made after the 
English fashion. You may well suppose it is 
a queer sight to see people with pink satin 
dresses eating raw fish ; and living in palaces 
made of thatch and cocoa nut shreds, with- 
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out any windows, yet full of such elegant fur- 
niture, as none but our richest people can af- 
ford to buy. This is because they are only 
half-civilized. They have wealth ; but they 
have not judgment and taste to teach them 
what to do with it. But though they area 
rude and ignorant people, they are not desti- 
tute of sense ; and there is the same difference 
among them, that there is among better edu- 
cated nations. Some of them are neat, indus- 
trious, and prudent, trying to do the best they 
can with what little they have ; and others are 
vain, wasteful and indolent. 

There was one woman in Hawaii, of whom 
I have often heard, as a lazy, selfish being, 
who Jid not care what became of all the world, 
if she could have as many feathers and beads 
as she wanted. She was very pretty ; had 
bright black eyes; and ran along the ground 
as lightly and swiftly, as if her feet had been 
borne on the wind. One of the young chiefs 
loved her, because she was so handsome ; and 
he gave her a beautiful mantle, made of black, 
and yellow, and red feathers, and lined with 
green silk velvet. For this reason, the young 
girls called her “‘ Kaahu-manu,” which means 
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“the feather mantle ,”” and a great many en- 
vied her ; but she was not to be envied; for 
her husband did not love her long, she was so 
heartless and so cross. Pretty looks and fine 
clothes are very good things ; but they are 
not worth much, unless people are so amiable 
and intelligent, that we love them for their sense 
and good temper, more than we do for their 
faces, or their finery. Kaahu-manu had one 
daughter. She was a great pet with her fa- 
ther ; but her mother did not care much abeut 
her. She thought it was quite too much trou- 
ble to take care of her ; and often when the 
poor little thing was sick, she would let her 
cry, hour after hour, for some water to drink. 

When she was about two years old, a ship 
from Boston arrived at Hawaii, bringing a 
great many trinkets, and pretty things for the 
natives. Among them was a necklace of lit- 
tle steel stars, such as the ladies wear on their 
shoes, sometimes.. Kaahu-manu’s husband 


bought this for his little girl ; and ever after - 


that, she was called “ Lealea-hoku,” or ‘¢ The 
necklace of stars.” Savage nations generally 
give such kind of names. You know the In- 
dians in this country have such titles as “Walk- 
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in-the-water,” “Red Jacket,” &c. Some- 
times these are taken from exceedingly slight 
incidents. Lealea-hoku’s father was named 
“ Wai-lepo-lepo,” which means “ dirty water ;” 
and the reason was, when he was a little boy, 
he called for some water, which was brought 
to him in a dirty calabash ; when he tasted it, 
he was angry, and he threw the calabash at 
the head of his attendant, exclaiming “‘ Wai- 
lepo-lepo.”” Kaahu-manu, did not take good 
care either of Wai-lepo-lepo, or the little Lea- 
lea-hoku. The child grew sick, for want of 
proper attention, and cried most of the time. 
It pined away, and lost its good looks ; so that 
at four years old, it was the most miserable, 
dirty, little being that could be thought of. 
One day a great company of the Chiefs were 
going to Oahu, a neighboring island, to meet 
some Missionaries, who had just arrived among 
them. Kaahu-manu wanted to go, beeause 
she thought the sailors might give her some 
gew-gaws ; and though little Lealea-hoku had 
eyes swollen and bloodshot, and a head throb- 
bing with pain, she wrapped her up in a piece 
of dirty tappa, and went on board the ship with 
her. The reason she kept the poor child 
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wrapped in dirty tappa, was that she was much 
too lazy to make cloth, which requires so much 
labour ; and this kind of stuff is very much 
like brown paper, and wears out about as soon. 

Kaahu-manu had a new wreath of yellow 

feathers to wear that day ; and she was so 
much occupied with looking at herself in a 
mirror, which an English sailor had given 
her, that she did not take any notice of the lit- 
tle sufferer, who lay on the deck, gasping for 
breath. It is some excuse for this wicked mo- 
ther that she was a savage, and had never 
read the Bible, which teaches the law of kind- 
ness and love ; but this circumstance does not 
entirely excuse her—for she did not do so well 
as she knew how. Selfish people, who love 
dress, and their own ease, always neglect their 
duties, whether they are civilized, or unciviliz- 
ed; and had Kaahu-many been a native of 
New-England, I have no doubt she would 
have left a dying mother to go to a ball, 

The ship, in which the chiefs embarked, was 
called “The Pride of Owyhee;”’ it was formerly 
the famous ‘“Cleopatra’s Barge,” belonging 
to Mr. Crowninshield, of Salem. It was a fine, 
sunny day ; and when they came in sight of 
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Oahu, the prospect was most delightful. Eu- 
ropean and American ships, with their flags 
flying, were lying in the harbors. The native 
chiefs, and those who had already arrived from 
the other islands, had encamped near the sea- 
side, in bamboo bowers, under groves of cocoa- 
nut ; and fine open plains, here and there in- 
terspersed with plantations of banana, were 
seen inthe distance. As they drew nearer, the 
chiefs might be seen lounging onthe thick mats, 
with which their rude bowers were spread, or 
lying down on round pillows of silk velvet, 
damask, and morocco. Behind each one, sat, 
or kneeled, a servarft, with a fan made of the 
leaves of the cocoa-nut ; another held a small 
bowl of dark, polished wood, filled with aro- 
matic leaves, for a spilloon ; another stood near 
with a kahile, or feathered staff, which he kept 
waving to keep off the flies. The servants 
wore strips of tappa, fastened on one shoulder, 
and caught up at the waist with a girdle ; but 
the chiefs and their queens were dressed in 
purple and yellow satin, with beautiful combs, 
and double coronets of splendid feathers. On 
board the “ Pride af Owyhee,” was a little 


prince and princess, about nine, or ten years 
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old. When they landed, Nahienaena, the 
young princess, was placed on the shoulder of 
a stout man, with her right arm round his head, 


and her feet resting on his folded arms. She } 
had a black satin frock, made after our fash- a 
ion, trimmed with broad gold lace ; and she te 
wore a very pretty black satin hat and feath- ri 
ers. The prince, Kauike-aouli, wore a round ke 
coat and pantaloons of black silk velvet. Tam fee 
told they are very polite savages ; and I think wil 
it is true ; for they pitied the poor, sick Lealea- she 
hoku very much. Nahienaena talked very A 
kindly to her, and gave her some coaco-nut prin 
milk to drink from her own little calabash. nese 
When she went away the little sufferer stretch- ered 
ed out her arms, and blessed her with her eyes, The) 
as she said, “‘I love you—very much [ love ed be 
you.” them 
The king of Oahu gave “a great feast that fish a 
day ; and his visiters all formed themselves in- mon p 
to a procession. ‘The Queen of Hawaii, or only ; 
Owyhee, rode in a whale boat, supported on a faded 
large platform of wicker-work, lined with fine some Ww 
English broadcloth, and covered with tappa of hats ; 
various figures and colours. The men, who there, I 


carried this car, were dressed in gaudy look- 
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ing cloaks and helmets, of scarlet and yellow 
feathers. ‘The queen herself was dressed in 
scarlet silk, and screened from the sun by a 
huge Chinese umbrella, made of scarlet dam- 
ask, and ornamented with gilded fringe and 
tassels. On each side of her, chieftains car- 
ried kahiles, or feathered emblems of state. A 
kahile is a sort of sceptre, made of scarlet 
feathers, fastened on a staff thirty feet long, 
with handles of polished ivory and tortoise- 
shell. 

After the Queens, came the little prince and 
princess, seated on two field-bedsteads of Chi- 
nese workmanship, lashed together, and coy- 
ered with a handsome drapery of native cloth. 
They were followed by thirty or forty half nak- 
ed boys and girls ; and chiefs on each side of 
them carried kahiles, and calabashes of raw 
fish and baked dog. A strange group of com- 
mon people followed—some of them with shirts 
only ; some with no article of clothing, but a 
faded military coat, and a piece of tappa ; 
some with French chapeaux, some with sailors’ 
hats; and some bare-headed. Heré and 
there, perverse little chiefs, of three and four 
years old, who chose to have their own way, 
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no dress save morocco shoes, followed by ten 
or twelve stout servants, carrying spittoons, 
fans, umbrellas, and kahiles, for their little 
lordships. | 
Poor little Lealea-hoku could not see all 
these strange sights; nor could she partake 
of the great feast at the thatched palace of the 
king. She was very sick, and was obliged to 
keep her eyes shut, because the light pained 
her somuch. And when her father was out of 
sight, and she began to moan alittle, what do 
you think her cruel mother did? She laid her 
on her back, on the hot sand, to wait till she 
was dead! Now it happened that Capt. W. 
of Salem was then at Oahu ; and as he was 
going down to his vessel, he saw Lealea-hoku 
gasping for breath. He looked round to see 
if there were any one to take care of her ; and 
he espied Kaahu-manu tying up her feather 
mantle. Heasked whose child that was ; and 
she told him it was her own—and that she had 
laid it there to die ; for she could not do any 
thing more for it. Capt. W. pitied her very 
much for being such a savage ;_ but he pitied 
the child still more. He tried to persuade the 
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hard-hearted mother to take care of her ; but 
he could not. She said she would die; and 
that as soon as she was dead, she was going 
to bury her. 

Capt. W. wasavery humane man; and he 
asked if he might take the sick little creature 
on board his own vessel. Kaahu-manu was 
glad to get rid of trouble ; and she readily con- 
sented. Capt. W. took her child, and she 
went off to the palace, without even looking 
back for a last view of her infant. When 
Capt. W. reached his vessel, he ordered a 
warm bath to be prepared for Lealea-hoku ; 
and he refreshed her parched lips with cool 
wine and water. The dirty tappa was taken 
from her, and arobe made from one of his 
clean jackets, in which the pockets were suffer- 
ed to remain, for her to put her play things. 
For many days, she seemed too feeble ever 
to recover ; but cleanliness and good nursing 
had such a surprising effect, that she was per- 
lectly healthy in a few weeks. I cannot tell 
you how gratified the little creature was for 
all this kindness. If the Captain wanted any- 
thing, she would run and try to bring it, if it 
were three times as big as herself; and if she 
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were ever so noisy, he had but to look at her, 
and she would be still in a minute. She was 
the only child on board ; and you may be sure 
the sailors loved dearly to see her trotting 
round on the deck, as playful and happy as a 
little kitten. When it was cold and stormy, 
every one was anxious to wrap her up in his 
great coat, to put her in a nice warm place, 
and make play things to amuse her. ‘They 
tried, too, to teach her a great many English 
words ; but she found it very hard to learn ; 
and though the sailors understood her “lingo,” 
as they called it, she could speak but one sen- 
tence intelligibly ; and that was, “‘ Lee Lee 
love papa.” 

Every one on board was anxious to name 
her ; but Capt. W. said she should not receive 
an American name, until his wife chose one 


for her. 
It was a hard thing for the crew to part 


with their little treasure, when they arrived in 
Salem. But sailors are used to parting with 
those they love, and though their kind hearts 
ache for a while, they soon whistle away their 


trouble. 
Mrs. W. gave the deserted child an affec- 
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tionate reception, and promised to cherish her, 
and teach her to be useful. ‘‘ And what name 
shall we give her, my dear ?”’ asked the Cap- 
tain. ‘You saved her from death,” replied 
Mrs. W.; “ and in remembrance of your hu- 
manity, the little cast-away shall be called 
Charity.” 

I believe Charity W. still lives in Salem. I 
hope when she is old enough to teach the na- 
tives to read, and write, and sew, she will go 
back to the’ Sandwich Islands. If she stays 
here, she will always be gazed at as a curios- 


ity, which will no doubt make her unhappy ; 
and from what I have told you about baked 
dog, and raw fish, I am sure you think the lit- 
tle princes, with their velvet ayd satin, are pit- 


iful little savages, after all. ® 
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ANSWER TO RIDDLE. 
The Letter N. 


LETTER FROM-—GUESS WHOM! 


Dear Sister, 

Though you and I belong to the same fami- 
ly, we have quarrelled ever since I can re- 
member. You are always put out, when I 
mect you ; and as sure as you come near me, 
you put me into the vapours. I am quite in- 
dignant that you should presume to dispute my 
empire over the world; for you are constantly 
doing mischief to man, while [ am an incon- 
ceivable benefit to him. If it were not for 
me, the rich, sparkling wines of the South 
would never find their way to the cold inhabi- 
tants of the dreary North ; the belles in the 
West would@have no carved combs, and bird 
of-paradise feathers from the East ; the West 
Indian would have no ice to cool his lemonade; 
and the Bostonian would have no lemonade to 
give flavor to his ice. Without me, cotton 
and paper would double their price, and a cer- 
tain frolicksome sister of ours would be obliged 
to grind all the corn for a living. 

To tell you the truth, I think of late years, 
they are disposed to put too many burthens 
upon me. In good old times, I very seldom 
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round: with my favourite sister, just when I 
pleased. But now, they load me with heavy 
weights ; and they dig cold, dark holes in the 
earth, and push me in, without letting me move 
to the right or the left, if I want to, ever so 
much ; and the worst of all, is I can hardly 
go any where, without meeting your provok- 
ing self; and really your presence doesset me 
in such a fume, that I often swoon away, out 
of sheer vexation. I sigh for quiet—I love to 
lie on the cool earth, and look up lovingly to 
the mild bright sky, that gives me back such a 
sweet smile, when I lcok upon her. I love to 
roam idly along, singing to the grass and the 
flowers. I do not like to be such a slave, ina 
land of freedom. I have more than once risen 
in my might, and casting off-my chains, have 
heaped destruction on all, who dared to oppose 
me ; and if ever a time justified rebellion, it is 
the present ; for there is not a hidden nook, 
all the world over, where I dare to say I shall 
remain undisturbed by man. Alas, for the 
days when my father was worshipped, and had 
beautiful temples built for him. He is dead 
now—and his daughter is a servant ! 


KEY TO CONUNDRUMS. 


But much as I am abused, and constantly as 
I am kept at work, my personal beauty is as 
much flattered as ever. Indeed, I think I have 
had more poetry addressed to me, within the 
last twenty years, than in the whole of my 


former life. You cannot, like me, boast that 

almost every distinguished poet has sung your mn 

charms. Sometimes, when you get highly ex- eo 

cited, you have a sort of fierce majestic beau- = 

ty ; and so had the furies. I too can assume ee 

majesty ; but when can you borrow my calm, ing 

mild expression ? When can you imitate mo- ful 

tions as flexile and undulating, as the sister one 

graces ? qui 

Fie upon you! You are a bad-tempered ado 

thing—and all the world take care to keep you B 

under,—you make such terrible use of your enjo 

power. Your rival and ill-wisher, tive | 

fuses 

In 

KEY TO CONUNDRUMS, a bar 

1. The out-side. Nymy 

2. On the head. kind ¢ 

8. It makes hot shot.—(Hot s-hot.) rock y 
4:,.00T..” . . 

5. It makes a mango.—(Man go.) Variou: 

6. He is not at all white.—(a tall white.) smal] 2 
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THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 
From the German of Herder. 


Tell me, ye lovely daughters of the rough, 
dark earth, who gave you your beautiful form? 
for surely it was by graceful fingers that ye 
were fashioned. What delicate spirits rose 
out of your cups,—and what was the pleasure 
which ye felt, when Goddesses cradled them- 
selves on your leaves? ‘Tell me, peace loy- 
ing flowers, how did they divide their delight- 
ful task,—and what signs did they make to 
one another, while they wove for you their ex- 


quisite web, so variously embroidered and 


adorned ? 

But ye are silent, fair children, in the still 
enjoyment of your being. Well, then, instruc- 
tive fable shall tell me what your mouth re- 
fuses to disclose. . 

In those primeval times, when the earth was 
abare and barren rock, a troop of friendly 
Nymphs prepared for it the virgin soil, and 
kind Genii were ready to embellish the naked 
rock with flowers. They divided their work 
variously. Under the snow, and in the cold, 
small grass, modest Humility began her task; 
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and wove the self-concealing Violet. Behind 
her came Hope; and filled with cooling fra- 
grance the little cup of the refreshing Hya- 
cinth. And then, as they succeeded so well, 
appeared a stately, glittering choir of many 
coloured Beauties. The Tulip reared her 
head ; and the Narcissus looked around with 
an eye of pining desire. 

Many other Goddesses and Nymphs em- 
ployed themselves in diverse ways, and adorn- 
ed the earth, which rejoiced gaily at the beau- 
tiful forms. 

And now, when a great part of their works, 
with their glory and joy, had withered and 
fallen to decay, Venus thus addressed her 
Graces: “ why, sisters of delight, why do ye 
delay ? Hasten, and from your charms also 
embody frail forms into the visible shape of 
flowers.” They descended to earth; and 
Aglaia, the Grace of innocence, formed the 
Lily ; Thalia and Euphrosyne, with united 
hands, wove the flower of joy and love, the 
virgin Rose. 

Many flowers of the field and the garden 
were envious of each other : the Lily and the 
Rose envied none and were envied by all. 


o 


ENIGMA. 


Like sisters, they bloom together on the same 
field of Hora, and adorn each other ; for they 
were formed, by sister Graces, in undivided 


union. 


On your cheeks likewise, O maidens, bloom 
the lily and the rose ; may the graces, which 
belong to those flowers, joy, and love, dwell 
there also harmonious and inseparable. 


F, 


* 


In Sir Walter Scott’s celebrated poem, called “ Mar- 


mion,’ 


These lines have occasioned the following 


> 


‘“Were I in noble Stanley’s place, 
When Marmion urged him to the chase, 


are the following lines; 


ENIGMA. 


The word you then might all desery, 


Would bring a tear to every eye.” 


**Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on! 
‘*Were the last words of Marmion.” 


PRODUCTIONS OF THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 


Taro.—“ This article is the principal food 

of the Sandwich Islanders ; and answers the 

double purpose of vegetables and bread. ‘The 
pury 2 


plant belongs to the family of Arums, some of 


which are known in America, under the names 
of Indian and French turnip. The natives 
dig deep beds, and form a hard bank of earth, 
and the woody ends of the cocoa-nut leaf, all 
around them ; in these, they set the plants, 
about two feet apart, and let in water upon 
them, till the leaves floafon the surface. The 
roots are thus kept covered with water, from 
nine to fifteen months, when they become fit to 
be eaten. In their natural state, they have 


the acrid, pungent taste, characteristic of 


Arums ; but when baked or boiled, they are 
as mild and palatable as good bread. ‘The na- 
tives bake it by placing it in a hole of the 
ground, covered with layers of heated stones. 
They cook it in another way to form their fa- 
vorite dish, which they call poe. In this pro- 
cess, the men beat the favo with a heavy pestle 
in a rude, wooden tray, until it becomes like 
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dough. They then pour water into it, and 
after it has fermented a few days, it becomes 
fit for use. It is placed in a calabash, and 
eaten by thrusting the forefinger into it, and 
securing as much as will adhere to it, while 
passing it to the mouth with a hasty, revolving 
motion of the hand. ‘The forefinger takes its 
name from this circumstance ; and is called the 
poe finger. 

Tue Parer Mutserry Tree—from which 
Tappa, or native cloth, is made. 

The outside bark is stripped off, and the inside 
being cut straight, is rolled up until it becomes 
flat. It is placed in water, until it becomes 
covered with a kind of sticky substance, and 
it is then placed on a thick plank, and beaten 
out as thin as they wish. The mallets, with 
which it is beaten, have one side smooth, 
another coarsely grooved, a third finely fur- 
rowed, and a fourth checked in squares, or dia- 
monds. Cloth beaten with the smooth side is 
like paper ; that with the coarse groove has the 
appearance of dimity ; that with the fine fur- 
row, is like corded muslin ; and that with the 
check resembles the web of diaper. It varies 
very much in thickness. Some of it is as 
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transparent as Italian crape ; some is as com- 
pact as paper ; and some is thick and glazed, 
like morocco. It is naturally light, and may 
be bleached perfectly white ; but it is stained 
with every variety, and every shade of colour. 
They frequently stain it in str nes and various 
figures, by dipping pieces of bamboo into dye, 
and transferring them to the cloth. Tappa 
soaked in cocoa-nut oil, is more durable, and 
sheds water ; but even this wears out in a few 
weeks. 

Patm anv Rusu are the materials from 
which the women weave mats, for couches, 
seats, &c. ‘They are braided by hand. Some 
of them are very coarse ; others are as deli- 
cate, smooth, and white, as a Leghorn hat. 
The Palm mats are the most durable, and 
admit of frequent washing, which the Rush 
mats do not. The Rush mats are soft and 
pleasant, and frequently ornamented with much 
taste by stained grass of a rich brown colour, 
interwoven in the manner of embroidery, in a 
variety of figures, such as diamonds, stars, 
stripes, and waving lines. 

Yams aNp Sweet PoraTorEs, are common. 

Tue Turut TREE, is abundant on the moun- 
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tains. The nut of this tree was the principal 
substitute for candles in the Sandwich Islands, 
before the introduction of oil, by the whale 
ships. It is full of rich oil ; and after being 
slightly baked, is formed into torches by string- 
ing thirty or forty nuts together on a rush, and 
enclosing them in leaves. Before one nut is 
consumed, the flame communicates to the next 
below ; and so on, till they are all burned. 

Tue Koa, an Acacta—a large and beavtiful 
tree of dark, hard wood, of which the canoes 
of the natives are formed. 

Tue Onia—bearing a beautifully tufted 
crimson flower, and a fruit called by foreign- 
ers the native apple, from its resemblance to 
our fruit of that name. 

Tue Castor Trez—palma Christi. 

Tamarind, prickly pear, bananas, limes, 
lemons, pine apples, &c. 

Tre Breap Fruit—is one of the finest 
vegetables of these Islands. A full grown tree 
is about the size of an American Hickory. 


The fruit is as large as a common loaf,—yel- 


lowish and sweet, when ripe; but usually eaten 
before it is ripe, when it is a light green col- 
our. The outer rind is thin, but hard. It is 
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CONUNDRUMS. 


thrown into a blazing fire to cook, where the 
outer coat burns, while the inner roasts like a 
potato. The rind, when removed, leaves a 
beautiful, light-coloured, smoking loaf, more 
spongy than an Irish potato, and in taste not un- 
like the hard boiled yolk of an egg. 

Sanpat Woop—a great article of export 
from the Sandwich Islands to the Chinese 
It is burned in China, as incense to 
their gods, at sunset. The perfume is power- 
ful, and many think it very agreeable. The 
poorest man in China, will deny himself food 
to purchase a little piece ; and the wealthy fill 
their houses with its expensive fragrance. 


market. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


Why is an industrious girl like a very aged woman? 
Why are pen, ink and paper like the fixed stars?, 
Why are Protestants like flies? 

Why is lying like an ugly coat? 

Why was the Irish riot, at South Boston, like Gen- 
eral Washington? ; 


Why is a tailor like one who resides in the suburbs 
of a city? 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


a 
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THE TORN GLOVES. 


‘* Mamma, dear mamma,” said Laura Selby 
to her mother, one fine Spring morning, “‘pray 
take me with you to walk, and visit Mrs. 
Ellenwood,—I wish very much to see Grace, 
and I have nothing to do just now ;—pray be 
so kind as to lay aside your work, and go 
abroad.” 

‘‘You have nothing to do, Laura ?” said 
her mother,—“ few persons can say that ;—. 
have you practised your music lesson perfect- 
ly 27? 

“Yes, mamma ; and Mrs. Ostinelli, says I 
am making improvement, now.” 

“‘T am glad to hear so favorable a report ; 
and trust I shall hear it confirmed by others ; 
but let me ask what is that noise I hear ? it 
sounds like the tones of your Piano.” 

‘‘ Itis, mamma ; and I dare say little George 
is amusing himself with it : I forgot to shut it, 
when I had ended my lesson.” 

“J am sorry for that, my daughter,—espe- 
cially as you have been so frequently told to 
take care of your music—Go, without delay, 
and close it.” 


THE TORN GLOVES. 
Laura ran to obey her mother, asham- 
ed at her carelessness,—and the more so, as 
the Piano had that very week been put in 
fine tune. She accomplished her object, and 
returned to her mother followed by little 
George, who felt quite disturbed at having his 
amusement interrupted. 

“ Now, dear mamma, will you take a walk 
again urged Laura. 

“Yes, I am going out,” replied Mrs. Selby ; 
“and will take you with me, if you can make 
yourself ready without delay.” 

Laura was delighted ; and ran quickly to 
tie on her hat and spenser. She was gone 
longer than seemed necessary. Her mother 
was obliged to call twice, before she made her 
appearance ; and at last, was proceeding with- 
out her, when Laura ran hastily through the 
hall. 

«< My love,” said Mrs. Selby,—‘“‘this is_not 
doing as you ought.” 

“Mamma,” said Laura, blushing, ‘ T could 
not find my spenser, for a good while ; and 
when I did, I found I had lost a button,—I for- 
got to sew it on yesterday, and—” 

‘But Laura,” interrupted her mother,— 
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“where did you put your spenser, that it could 
not be found °” 

‘I left it inthe dressing room, mamma ; and 
did not recollect to fold it, and put it in my ward- 
robe.” 

‘7 am grieved, Laura, to find this unfortu- 
nate habit of carelessness strengthening, rath- 
er than disappearing—I assure you this is the 
last morning I shall take you to walk, when 
any thing of this kind occurs.” 

Laura felt ashamed and uncomfortable ; she 
had hoped to merit the indulgence of going 
with her mother, by paying great attention to 
her lessons—now she felt that she did not de- 
serve the privilege—and @onsequently those 
things which she would have highly enjoyed, 
had she done all well at home, were looked on 
with little pleasure. When Mrs. Selby had 
done shopping, she went to call on Mrs. El- 
lenwood. She found that lady at home, and 
to Laura’s satisfaction, Grace was there also. 
She had been reading to her mother, “ The 
tales of a Grand-father ;” and she told Laura, 
that she must certainly read it, too; for her mo- 
ther said it was very useful—and she was sure 
it was very interesting. The little girls were 
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thus chatting together, when Mrs. Ellenwood, 
with a look of pity, inquired what was the mat- 
ter with Laura’s hand, which was wrapt in her 
handkerchief. ‘This inquiry called Mrs. Sel- 
by’s attention to the same object. 

“Laura has not injured her hand, I be- 
lieve,” said her mother,— “‘ pray my dear, why 
have you twisted your handkerchief over it ?” 

Laura slowly unwound the handkerchief, 
and exhibited her right hand with a torn glove. 

“‘ My dear,” said her mother, “‘ we must be 
on our return home ; you have employment 
there, I believe.” 

Laura looked down ; but made no reply. 
Mrs, Ellenwood wfged her friend to permit 
Laura to remain and spend the day with Grace ; 
but Mrs. Selby, justly displeased with Laura’s 
negligence, declined the invitation. 

When they were in the street, Laura could 
no longer conceal her tears. She was disap- 
pointed not to remain with Grace, whom she 
dearly loved—she was mortified that Mrs. 
Ellenwood should have supposed her hand 
wounded—and she was really sorry to have 
displeased her mother, by going into the street 
with torn gloves. 
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Mrs. Selby said nothing to Laura till they 
got home ; she then asked where were her 
gloves. 

‘In my bag, mother,”’ answered she. 

‘“* Why did you go out with them in that con- 
dition, Laura ?” 

‘* Because, mamma, the last time I wore 
them, [I made several holes in them, and— 
and % 

“‘ You forgot to mend them ;—is that what 
you would say ?” said Mrs. Selby. 

‘Yes, mother ; but I shall never forget it 
again,” answered Laura, bursting into tears. 

“Of that, my daughter, I must be assured, 
before I grant you the indulgence of visiting 
any of your friends. You are naw young and 
if you exhibit yourself daily. with some part of 
your dress out of order, your habits of care- 
lessness will be confirmed, and your character 


as an untidy young lady quite established. — I 
am particularly mortified at your appearance 
to-day ; and recommend that you employ, the 
remainder of it, in repairing your clothes,” 
Laura was about to promise reformation, 
thorough and entire ; but her mother stopped 
her, saying,—she did not wish to exact promi- 


RIDDLE. 


ses, which might be broken ; but she would be 
satisfied only when her practice proved she 
had corrected her faults. Ds 


» 


RIDDLE. 


In the union of hearts its soft sway is confest; 
To the nuptials it hastens, an early-bid guest; 
With the Turk it is found, when, at freedom’s loud call, 
The Greeks rush to battle, te conquer or fall; 
To the steps of old age no assistance it gives, 
But with youth, and with beauty, in pleasure it lives; 


To the Moslem’s false hopes, with the Houri ’tis given, 
Though it never may enter the Christian’s bright heaven 5 
In the free burst of laughter, we all feel its power, 

And it will not desert us in life’s closing hour; 

Midst the rich fruits of Summer its form is perceived, 
And in Winter’s chill court at the poles ’tis received; 
In the haunts of the villain it often will hide, ' 
Yet its aid to stern justice it never denied; 

Were it lost, fear®l truth would forever be mute, 

The loved muses be silent, and broken the lute; 

The poet should love it for the base clod of earth 

To the fanciful cloud, at its bidding, gives birth; 

And all men should prize it, for that idolized spot, 

The dear house of our childhood, without it, were not. 


ANON. 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Isaran I, 8. ‘(And the daughter of Zion is 
left as a cottage ina vineyard, asa lodge m 
a garden of cucumbers.”’—It was customary 
among the Jews to build in their vineyards and 
gardens a small temporary shed, (or as it is 
here called, ‘‘ a cottage, or alodge.”’) It was 
constructed of boughs of trees, or other light 
materials, and was intended to afford shade and 
protection to a watchman, who was stationed 
there during the time while the fruit was com- 
ing to maturity. ‘The business of the watch- 
man was to keep off the birds and beasts, who 
without this precaution would have done a 
good deal of mischief; especially the jackalls, 
which as travellers tell us, are very common 
in Palestine, and during the vintage often 
destroy whole vineyards and gardens of cucum- 
bers. When the shed or hut had answered 
this purpose, it was deserted, being either taken 
down, or suffered to go to decay. The 
prophet alludes to this fact, in order to give 
an image of the desolate and deserted condi- 
tion of Jerusalem, o “the daughter of Zion,” 
as it was often called. 
24 
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The cultivation of “ gardens of cucumbers” 
was an object of much attention among the 
Eastern nations. This kind of fruit, and 
melons, were highly valued on account of their 
cooling qualities, and constituted a part of dai- 
ly food. In Egypt and the Levant they are 
in great request, and are considered much 
more important than among us. A celebrated 
French traveller, speaking of cucumbers, says 
that “in all Asia they are the usual food of 
the common people, during three or four 
m@nths ; every family lives upon them, and 
when a child asks for something to eat, in- 
stead of giving him bread, as they do in France 
and other countries, in the Levant they give 
him a cucumber, which he eats raw, just as it 
comes from the vines. The cucumbers in the 
Levant are peculiarly good ; and though eaten 
raw, they never produce sickness.” 

In Job XXVII, 18—last part of the verse, 
there is likewise an allusion to the sheds built 
for the purpose of keeping watch in the 


gardens. 


Isaiah XXII, 22—“ And the key of the 
house of David will I lay upon his shoulder.” 
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Among the ancients, the key was an emblem 
of power and government, signifying that he 
who bore it, possessed authority to open and 
shut at pleasure. In orderto understand how 
the key could be said to be laid on the shoulder, 
it must be remembered that one form of keys, 
in ancient times, was of very large size, and 
of a bent and crooked shape, something like 
areap-hook. The curved part was put into 
the key-hole, and being managed according 
to pleasure by the handle, it took hold of the 
bolts within, and moved them from their places. 
Keys of this size and shape could be easily 
laid on the shoulder, and would probably be 
carried so more conveniently, than in any 
other way; especially if, as was sometimes the 
case, they were suspended from a belt or 
thong, so as to be swung across the shoulder. 
In this way too, they would be more conspi> 
cuous emblems of the office and power, which 
they signified. These keys were sometimes 
made of brass, and the handle of ivory ; but 
commonly they,were of wood. We are told 
that “in Egypt they have no other than wooden 
locks and keys to this day ; even the gates of 
Cairo have no better.” 
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We should carefully bear in mind the fact, 
of which this explanation affords an instance, 
that the instruments used by the ancients were 
ofien quite different from those, which we now 
designate by the same term. F. 
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Might this fair toy presume to teach, 
With glittering brow, and pictur’d speech, 
Perchance its secret voice would be, 
“‘Redeem the day from sloth, through me.” 
Then while it prompts with ready art 
* The useful needle’s dexterous part, 
Soft may it whisper to the heart, 
The absent giver’s name,—and prove 
The silent monitor of love. 
L. H. 8. 
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VANITY. 
Illustrated by the Fable of the Lion and the Hare. 


A TRANSLATION. ra 


A lion once did condescend Py 

To make the timid hare his friend— *,. 
His kingly power would oft forego, % 
To chat with puss an hour,or so. *. 
As through the woods, one pleasant day, ‘ 
In social mood they took their way, 

The little favourite drawing near, 
Addressed the monarch without fear— 

**Oh say, great king, if that be true, 
““Which often I have heard of you,— 

*¢ Or is it not a vulgar error, 

** That you are ever put in terror, 

**And cannot, without trembling, hear 
“The crowing of poor chanticleer? ” 

“Tis true,” the royal beast replied, 

«« That foible ’t were in vain to hide. 

“ But know, that all we noble creatures 

** Have some slight weakness in our natures; 
‘*« The elephant’s is worse than mine— 

** He’s frightened by a grunting swine! ” 
The hare, in mimick tone of pride, 

To his confession thus replied— 

“* I now perceive the reason why 

** We hares so dread the hound’s shrill cry.” 
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PROCRASTINATION. 


“‘ Dear mother,” said Alice Graham, look- 
ing up from her work, over which her head 
had been industriously bent, for the last half 
hour, “‘dear mother, will you tell me the mean- 
ing of the word Procrastination ? You said to- 
day, at dinner, that some one had a habit of 
procrastinating ; what is it ?” 

“I will tell you what it is,’? answered Mrs. 
Graham ; I once knew a little girl, who ob- 
tained a very fine set of maps, as a reward for 
her good conduct at school ; one morning, it 
happened, unfortunately, that she left these 
maps in a summer-house, where she had been 
playing with some of her companions ; and 
though she was repeatedly desired to go for 
them, she would always answer, ‘ yes, mamma, 
I will directly ;’ at last, night came, and when 
she was summoned by her father to repeat her 
French lesson, I heard her say, ‘ I must not 
forget my maps ; but I can go for them after 
papa hasdone with me.’ The lesson was long 
yee and the maps were not thought 


(Till the next morning ; but during the night, 


eallieavy shower had fallen, and the maps were 
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dirty, wet, and aasiaiad useless. This, my 
daughter, is an instance of procrastination. If 
this little girl allows the habit to gain strength 
by indulgence, she will find, as she grows up, 
that she has lost the esteem and confidence of 
her friends, by being unwilling or unable to be 
active for herself, or others.” 

*‘ Ah, mother,” said Alice, putting up both 
hands, to keep back the conscious blush, which 
throbbed in her cheeks, ‘I know, now, what you 
mean by procrastination ; but how can any 
one help having a bad memory? am I to 
blame,—that is, am I so very much to blame, 
when I do really forget things ?” 

_ Want of memory, my love; which is gen- 
erally, if not always, occasioned in the young, 
by habits of carelessness and inattention, may 
be corrected, as well as any, ‘other fault ; but 
Alice you do not forget ; ‘your a whanaes 
arises from the habit of pulling off to some fu- 
ture period, what you’ know ought to be done 
at the present moment; and, as I have often — 
told you, this is the reason why I have desiréd. 
none of the family to assist you in the diffi 
ties you bring upon yourself; because wh 
you do wrong knowingly, and in defiance 
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your own judgment, nothing but experiencing 
the trouble and mortification this habit occa- 
sions, will ever induce you to correct it.” 

Alice looked grave and remained silent, for 
some time, after Mrs. Graham had done speak- 
ing ; at last, looking up,’she said, “TI have 
thought of an excellent plan to cure myself of 
this fault ; and I hope you will approve of it, 
mother. Do you recollect you gave me this 
needle-book for being good, and doing every 
thing in season for a whole week ? now, why 
cannot you promise me something ,—something 
that would be useful, after I have been good 
a certain time, and done every thing that I 
ought,—I am sure I shall try very hard to get 
a" 

“Possibly, my love, the hope of reward might 
influence your conduct, for a week, or fort- 
night ; but after you had obtained it, what se- 
curity could I feel that you would continue 
your exertion ? No, my dear Alice, I wish you 
to act from a better motive; or rather I wish 
the reward, for which you Sabiva, should be of 

higher and more enduring character—you 
not know, my child, the depth of joy and 


a" which feel, when I see you conduct- 
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ing rightly, and acquiring habits of piety and 
virtue,—now tell me, is not the conviction that 
you are conferring this happiness on those you 
léve best, joined to the approvaleof your own 
conscience, and the approbation of your Fath- 
er in Heaven, a stronger, and better motive, 
than the one you proposed ? will not my Alice 
consider this a sufficient reward for her exer- 
‘ tions ?” 

The eyes of Alice filled with tears ; and as 
she watched her mother’s countenance, she 
wondered how she could ever grieve so 
good and kind a parent, who loved her so dear- 
ly. Throwing her arms around her neck, she 
said, ‘‘ dear mother, only tell me how to cor- 
rect this fault, and you shall see that I will be, 
and do, all you wish me.” 

“My déar Alice,” said Mrs. Graham, kiss- 
ing her daughter’s cheek, “I expected this 
from your affection and good sense. In the 
first place, address yourself in fervent prayer 
to your Father in Heaven ; ask his assistance 
and blessing ; ask him to strengthen and con- 
firm all your géod resolutions ; to watch over, 
and keep you from temptation ; and when you 
feel disposed to err, let prayer be your con- 
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stant resource. In the next place, whenever 
you detect yourself saying, ‘I will dothis by 
and by,” then is the moment to stop and re- 
flect ; and if your resolution is in danger of 
failing, come consultme. ‘The merely owning 
your weakness, will help to strengthen your 
purpose. Never consider any thing too tri- 
fling to be attended to ; for the most unimpor- 


tant circumstance, which induces you to adhere 


to your resolution, is one step towards reform- 
ation ; be sure, my dear Alice, just in propor- 
tion as you are sincere in your exertion, just so 
far you will be successful.” 

“ Then I will begin this very moment,” said 
Alice, her countenance brightening with hope ; 
“and instead of leaving my work till I have 
had my run in the garden, I will put it all away 
now. This is one step, is it not, dear mother, 
toward reformation °” 

Mrs. Graham smiled ; Alice bounded down 
stairs with a light heart ; happy in the resolu- 
tion of doing her duty. As she ran into the 
garden, she passed a beautiful range of flow- 
ers, which she had that morning taken’ from 
the house, that they might feel the influence of 
a warm spring air ; the delicate colour of their 


blossoms was just preceptible between the 
green covering of their buds ; and Alice had 
nursed them with great care, to present to her 
mother on her birth day. The air blew fresh 
and cool, and the sun was getting low ; but 
Alice was just on the point of saying to her- 
self, “I can take them in, as I come back,” 
when she stopped and thought of the conver- 
sation she had just held with her mother ; 
“Oh !”? said she, ‘this is another little step in 
the way of amendment ; yet how ready I was 
to neglect it. I fear I shall never conquer this 
habit—but I will try.” 

In pursuance of this resolution, she suc- 
ceeded in performing several little tasks, which 
she would otherwise have deferred till the next 
morning. After they were all completed, Al- 
ice felt happier than she had for many weeks ; 
and among the circle of cheerful faces assem- 
bled around the evening fireside, none seemed 
so gay and cheerful as Alice. How delight- 
ful was her mother’s affectionate kiss,—for she 
felt that she had deserved it ; and as she knelt 
_in prayer to the Eternal God and Father, it 
seemed that night to fill her little heart with a 
more grateful and holier feeling. She arose 
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the next morning, with renewed hope, and 
spirits ; and for two or three days was scrupu- 
lous in the performance of all her little duties ; 
but so fixed had become her habit of Procras- 
inating, that she was hourly assailed by tempt- 
ations of various kinds; and alas, Alice had 
not always strength to resist. Once she lost 
the pleasure of joining a party of her young 
friends, because she neglected to repair a rent 
in her frock ; at another time, she was disgrac- 
ed at school, because she delayed getting her 
lesson, that she might play with her little cous- 
in. But she had mortifications of a more se- 
rious nature than these. There lived, at no 
great distance from Mrs. Graham’s, a poor 
widow, by the name of Mofrison. Misfortune 
and illness had reduced them from a state of 
comparative comfort, to the utmost wretched- 
ness and want ; and her husband’s long illness 
had exhausted every thing which their joint 
industry had acquired ; enfeebled in health, by 
hard labour, fatigue, and anxiety, and appall- 
ed by the prospect of poverty, which she was 
unable to relieve, she was nearly sinking un- 
der these distressing circumstances, when she 
was discovered by Mrs. Graham, and taken 
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only daughter, a little girl of about 4 years 
old, Mrs. Graham permitted Alice to consider 
her own peculiar charge. Alice delighted to 
appropriate part of her weekly allowance to 
Mary’s use ; and she was so judicious and dis- 
creet in her charity, that her mother willingly 
committed all to her management. The sav- 
ings of many weeks, had enabled her to pur- 
chase some stuff for a gown; and with her 
mother’s assistance, Alice had neatly finish- 
ed the garment, and promised to take it to her 
on Saturday, that she might have it to wear 
the next morning to Sunday School; for, 
though Mrs. Morrison had exerted all her skill 
to make her little daughter decent, and com- 
‘fortable, her gown was so old, that the patch- 
es in many places were fast disclosing the long 
rents under them. ‘The day at last came, 
which promised to rewafd Alice for her be- 
nevolence and industry ; for she felt that she 
should have more pleasure in bestowing this 
gift upon Mary, than in receiving any present 
herself. Mrs. Graham had gone to her own 
room to write letters ; but she advised Alice to 
goimmediately to Mrs. Morrison, asthe weather 
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looked doubtful, and she ‘night nasties be 
prevented—Alice promised; but on leaving 
the room for this purpose, her eye was attract- 
ed by a large book of prints, which lay on the 
table. Alice, thinking she would stop but one 
moment, continued turning leaf after leaf, ex- 
cusing herself by saying each one should be 
the last, until nearly an hour had elapsed; and 
going to the window to examine them more 
closely, she found the steps were quite wet, 
and that it had been raining for some time. 
Recalled in an instant to a consciousness of the 
fault she had committed, she burst into an 
agony of tears, and hastening to her mother, 
confessed how wrong she had acted, and how 
sorry she was for her fault. ‘You see, Alice,” 
said Mrs. Graham, “the consequences of our 
actions cannot be confined to ourselves; they 
extend to those around us, and involve in a 
greater or less degree, the happiness of every 
one with whom we associate. You suffer 
more at this moment, from the reproaches of 
your own conscience, than from any thing I 
can say; and I hope it will teach you to be 
more careful for the future.” It proved indeed 
a salutary lesson to Alice; for whenever she 
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was tempted to yield to her procrastinating 
disposition, she thought of what she had suffer- 
ed on this occasion, always excited her to per- 
severe, and the satisfaction she experienced 
after she had been successful in any trial of 
her resolution, more than repaid her for the 
momentary pain it cost her. Weeks and 
months elapsed; and Alice found the task she 
had imposed upon herself, becoming daily less 
and less difficult; habits of order, method, and 
regularity, gradually displaced in her charac- 
ter those faults which were the source of so 


many evils; and if any of my young friends 
would enjoy the peace and happiness which a 
self approving conscience gave Alice, they 
must, like her, persevere as resolutely and la- 
bour as earnestly to obtain it. 


M. E. 


THE STORY OF SELIM. 
Writien by a little Boy. 


A rich merchant named Hassan, married 
an English wife, with whom he lived at Con- 
stantinople. They had one son, a fine boy, 
whom they named Selim. His father and 
mother died, when he was very young ; and he 
was left to the care of a distant relation, who 
loved him very much, and treated him very 
kindly. He was, indeed, a good, brave boy, 
and always had a great deal of presence of mind. 
Once, when his friend’s bed was on fire, and 
he was nearly suffocated with the smoke, little 
Selim ran in and threw a heavy rug on the 
flames, instead of running about screaming, and 
not knowing what to do with himself, as most 
children would have done. When he was 
older, he wanted to go to foreign countries to 
see a great many things he had heard of. A 
terrible storm arose, and the vessel became 
leaky. ‘They were obliged to be out at sea 
many dzys, cold, wet, and hungry, and tossed 
about in open boats. An English vessel hap- 
pened to come along, and pick them up. When 
Selim arrived in England, he found himself 
24 


alone among strangers; and he was very glad 
that his mother had taught him the English 
language. He had lost all his money ; and so 
he was obliged to be a sailor ; but he behaved 
so well that he soon became mate, and finally 
captain, of a large, fine ship. 

He married in England, and lived to a good 
old age, respected by all who knew him. 

I think honest, industrious folks always meet 
with good luck, sooner, or later. 


POETRY. 


THE CHILD ASKING ABOUT SORROW. 


** Mother, how sad is Emma Gray, 
How mournfully she sighs ! 
She wil! not laugh, or talk, or play, 


And tears are in her eyes. 


‘** IT kriow that God is very great, 
And ‘tis so strange to me 

That on his royal throne of state 
He should not Emma see. 


**And mother, if our God is good, 
How can he let her cry? 

I wish all this I understood; 
Say, will you tell me why?” 
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** Daughter, come, let us take a walk 
Where yesterday we went, 

And have a little quiet talk 
To sooth your discontent— 


‘** How bright, my love, the garden glows, 
How balmy is the air! 

And look, upon your favourite rose 
How rich its blossoms are. 


‘© Do you remember how each leaf 
Seemed withering yester noon, 

And you were full of childish grief 
That it must die so soon? 


**And when at night the wind and rain 
Come bursting from the sky, 

You, for your flow’ret mourned again, 
And thought that it must die— 


‘« Perhaps our tears are sent like showers 
But to refresh the heart, 

And sighs, like winds in summer hours, 
Willi make new virtues start.” 


**Oh! yes, mamma, I see it now; 
You think that Emma’s tears 
Will make her good, and clear her brow 


For many sunny years.” 
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